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PROFESSOR  FARADAY. 

Though  for  some  time  Professor  Faraday  has 
been  practically  dead  to  that  world  of  science  which 
his  life  was  devoted  to  enlighten,  the  news  of  his 
death  comes  on  us  with  none  the  less  vividness  of 
regret  that  so  pure  a  nature  and  so  bright  an  intel¬ 
lect  has  passed  away  from  us.  Men  of  his  stamp 
are  amongst  the  greatest  blessings  Providence 
vouchsafes  to  m.ankind ;  and  it  is  hardly  presump¬ 
tuous  to  say  that  it  seems  to  remind  us,  in  thbm, 
how  little  it  is  bound  b^  what  appear  to  us  to  be  its 
own  laws,  and  how  easily  it  can  set  aside  all  human 
calculation  and  all  human  probabilities.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  more  wonderful  in  science  itself 
than  the  breaking  forth  of  light  of  any  kind  in 
places  whence  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  it  to 
proceed.  An  obscure  family  in  Warwickshire  gives 
Shakespeare  to  the  world,  and  it  is  on  a  poor  Scot¬ 
tish  farm,  in  a  rude  cabin,  that  Robert  Bums  draws 
his  6rst  breath.  Wealth  and  opportunity,  and  the 
will  to  take  advantage  of  them,  can  impart  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  God  alone  can  give  genius.  The  seer  who 
died  on  Sunday  last  at  Hampton  Court  came  into 
the  world  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  whose  ambition 
for  his  offspring  did  not  aim  higher  than  to  make 
him  a  bookbinder.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Michael 
Faraday  entered  on  his  apprenticeship.  But  there 
was  that  in  him  which  would  not  let  him  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  outsides  of  books.  He  must  busy 
himself  with  their  contents.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  he  came  to  read  some  scientific  treatises,  which 
at  once  gratified  the  desire  of  his  mind.  There  is 
no  period  of  a  great  man’s  life  which  so  touches  us  as 
those  early  years  of  obscurity  when  the  latent  fire 
is  unsuspected  by  the  world,  and  when  the  man 
himself  in  whom  it  bums  has  but  a  faint  knowledge 
of  the  power  he  carries  within  him,  though  it  may 
be  destined  to  overspread  the  world  with  its  influ¬ 
ence,  perhaps  to  change  the  destinies  of  mankind, 
or  to  light  them  forward  on  their  path  as  by  a  rev¬ 
elation  from  Heaven.  Probably  no  boy  who  ever 
rose  to  distinction  dreamt  less  of  such  exaltation 
than  young  Faraday,  as  he  went  through  his  day’s 
toil  in  the  bookbinder’s  shop  in  Blandford  Street 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  by  working  so  many 
hours  he  could  obtain  a  few  hours’  leisure  to  devote  I 
to  his  darling  study.  Very  small  must  have  been  < 
the  means  at  his  disposal  for  the  experiments  he 
was  led  to  make ;  but  genius  makes  materials  for 
itself,  and  it  is  related  that  at  this  time  he  con- 
stmeted  an  electrifying  machine  out  of  a  glass 
phial,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  acquaint  himself 
with  all  the  electrioal  phenomena  then  known.  So 


simple,  we  might  almost  say  so  inspired,  were  the 
means  by  which  he  found  entrance  into  that  field  of 
science  which  he  was  destined  so  wonderfuUy  to 
enrich.  The  life  of  such  a  man  seems  at  every  step 
Providential,  if,  indeed,  any  man’s  life  can  seem 
anytliing  else. 

Mr.  Riebau,  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  had  a 
customer  named  Dance,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  Through  his  means  young 
Faraday  was  enabled  to  hear  some  of  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy’s  lectures.  He  took  notes  of  them,  and 
forwarded  them  to  the  lecturer,  asking  him  to  help 
him  “  to  escape  from  trade  and  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  science.”  It  was  not  a  feigned  humibty 
which  led  him  to  express  himself  thus.  Tlirough 
all  the  brilliant  future  which  was  then  in  store  for 
him  he  bore  himself  ever  as  the  servant  of  Science, 
waiting  upon  her  humbly,  working  for  her  honor, 
not  tor  his  own,  —  a  man  whom  no  success  and  no 
honors  could  spoil,  and  whose  modesty  was  as  fresh 
when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  as  while  he 
was  still  pursuing  the  mysteries  of  bookbinding. 

It  was  in  1812  that  Michael  Faraday  wrote  to  Sir 
Humphry,  who  expressed  himself  cordially  with 
regard  to  the  ability  displayed  in  the  notes  Faraday 
ha<l  taken  of  his  lectures,  and  expressed  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  meet  his  wishes.  Early  in  the  following 
year,  the  post  of  assistant  in  the  laboratory  in  Albe¬ 
marle  Street  became  vacant,  and  Sir  Humphry 
offered  it  to  his  correspondent.  “  He  requested  to  see 
me,”  wrote  the  latter,  “  and  told  me  of  a  situation  of 
assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution 
then  just  vacant.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
gratified  my  desires  as  to  scientific  employment,  he 
still  adviseil  me  not  to  give  up  the  prospects  I  had 
before  me ;  that  science  was  a  harsn  mistress,  and, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  poorly  rewarding 
those  who  devoted  themsplves  to  her  service.  He 
smiled  at  my  notion  of  the  superior  moral  feelings 
of  philosophic  men,  and  said  he  would  leave  me  to 
the  experiences  of  a  few  years  to  set  me  right  on 
that  matter.”  No  doubt  S'lr  Humphry  smiled  in  the 
right  place.  Rival  musicians,  actresses,  ballet-girls, 
are  scarcely  more  jealous  of  one  another  than  some 
rival  philosophers,  and  a  man  may  have  made  great 
progress  in  science  without  havin^reduced  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  morality  to  practice.  But  Faraday  res¬ 
ized  in  his  own  jierson  his  ideal  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  servants  of  science 
should  be  distinguished  by  a  loftier  aim  and  a  purer 
life  than  the  generality  of  men,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  character  and  gave  that  elevation  to  his 
whole  career  which  makes  it  as  grateful  and  satis¬ 
factory  a  task  to  recall  the  man  himself  as  to  recall 
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I  his  work.  He  was  none  the  less  a  Christian  because 
he  was  a  philosopher ;  nor  was  he  the  less  successful 
I  as  a  philosopher  because  he  pursued  his  investiga* 
tions  with  a  modesty,  the  candor,  and  the  reverence 
of  a  Christian.  That  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  that  sinking  of  the  man  in  his  work,  which  was 
the  main  characteristic  of  his  life  is  the  noblest  tes¬ 
timony  we  could  have  of  the  greatness  of  any  man. 
It  is  at  once  the  rarest  and  the  most  impressive  of 
noble  (jualities.  The  last  thing  a  man  can  bring 
himself  to  disregard  is  himself ;  and  he  who  achieves 
that  victory  is  the  greatest  of  heroes.  All  other  men 
compared  to  him  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  What  a 
different  world  should  we  have  if  such  minds  made 
up  the  majority  of  mankind  :  if  truth,  and  not  self, 
were  their  aim,  as  well  in  the  pursuit  of  art  and 
science  as  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  the  men  who  have  worked  for  the  glory  of 
their  nation,  for  the  honor  of  religion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  inspirations  of  art,  who  have  left  the  most 
enduring  monuments  behind  them.  Liberated  from 
themselves,  they  have  seen  with  a  clearer  and  a 
larger  vision ;  and  their  work  remains  to  us  as 
something  which  we  can  at  most  but  imitate.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Faraday- 
teaches  as  valuable  a  lesson  as  the  greatest  of  his 
discoveries.  The  root  of  all  true  success  lies  in  sin¬ 
cerity  and  love.  It  is  touching  to  recall  the  regret 
which  towards  the  close  of  liis  life  he  expressed, 
with  no  affected  humility,  that  he  had  done  so  little 
for  science.  Doubtless  that  regret  was  sincere,  and 
we  could  hardly  have  a  better  proof  of  his  complete 
devotion  to  the  service  to  which  he  had  bound  him¬ 
self  from  his  youth  upwards.  Though  he  may  be 
said  to  have  formed  the  science  of  electricity,  though 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  his  own  had  heaped  hon¬ 
ors  upon  him,  though  there  is  hanlly  a  branch  of 
chemistry  or  physical  science  on  which  he  has  not 
thrown  light,  and  though  his  achievements  were  re¬ 
flected  back  upon  him  by  the  admiration  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  audiences,  he  claimed  nothing  in  all  this  for 
himself.  The  pursuit  of  science  was  to  him  its  o\vn 
reward ;  and  as  nature  yielded  secret  after  secret  to 
his  investigations,  he  in  all  probabilitjr  thought  of 
her  with  a  deeper  reverence  and  of  himself  with  a 
greater  humility.  That  is  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  all  who  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the  Great 
Mother,  who  will  teach  us  wonderful  things  yet,  and 
in  her  good  time  upset  the  theories  of  many  a  specu¬ 
lator  who  has  neither  the  genius  nor  the  modesty  of 
Faraday, -but  is  the  slave  of  an  egotism  which  he 
would  have  regarded  as  sacrili^.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  one  who  deserved  so  well  ot  the  world 
was  not  without  his  reward.  Science  was  not  to 
him  the  harsh  mistress  she  has  shown  herself  to 
others.  Honored  as  he  deserved  to  be,  and  placed 
above  the  ignoble  struggles  of  life,  he  lived  into  a 
good  old  age,  and  has  left  to  his  country  not  only 
the  enduring  friiits  of  a  mind  extraordinarily  gifted, 
but  the  example  of  a  life  which  was  above  all  things 
con8|HCuous  for  its  purity,  its  simplicity,  and  its  de¬ 
votion  to  truth. 


HUMANUS  INHUMAN. 

“  As  between  man  and  man,”  is,  or  used  to  be  the 
favorite  synonyme  for  fair  dealing  in  the  class  me¬ 
chanic  ;  it  may  also  be  taken  as  expressing  the  ex- 
tremest  need  for  patience,  —  the  cultivation  of  that 
virtue  being  apparently  the  sole  remaining  use  of 
society.  Nooody  talks  of  being  bored  in  these  days ; 
it  would  be  too  obvious  a  truism.  Also  the  bore 


proper  is  an  indeflnite  existence,  impalpable,  with 
no  angles  and  no  sides,  a  shadow  ghost ;  it  is  only 
when  alloyed  with  certain  human  qpialities  that  he 
gains  suletance  and  becomes  tangible,  then  he  is 
almost  architectural  in  his  solidity ;  in  fact,  the 
rough  divisions  of  architecture  would  answer  very 
well  for  the  four  primary  orders  of  bore,  viz.  the 
Doric,  or  Noble-Savage  bore ;  the  Ionic,  or  smooth, 

I  was  about  to  say  small,  bore ;  the  Corinthian,  or 
ornate  bore]  and  the  Composite,  or  bewildering 
bore. 

Snapshaw  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  Class  I.  He 
came  down  upon  me  just  now  with  —  “What  a 
hideous  picture  you  have  there,  Foozy !  ”  knowing 
that  I  aim  strenuously  at  “  beauty,  sweetness,  and 
light  ” ;  but  anything  serves  him  for  pabulum.  He 
will  bring  out  the  Court  Circular,  saying,  “  Look 
here,  ‘  Divine  service  was  performed  last  Sunday 
before  the  Queen,  Prince  Leopold,  and  Princess 
Beatrice.’  I  hope  they  had  a  good  view,  and  the 
erformance  went  off  well.  The  performers  might 
ave  been  nervous,  you  know.” 

“  You  would  be  ever  so  much  better  looking  if 
you  gave  up  sneering,”  I  reply.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  common  to  all  the  species  of  bore  that 
they  are  intensely  assimilative ;  you  assume  their 
skin  as  the  rabbit  does  the  sniike’s,  with  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  maintaining  a  separate  existence.  As  a 
rough  test  of  this  let  anybody  gape  in  a  full  omni¬ 
bus.  I  will  give  him  ten  minutes  to  collect  eleven 
yawns,  it  will  be  quite  enough.  If  there  should  be 
children  or  young  lovers,  half  the  time  will  proba¬ 
bly  suffice. 

Snapshaw  shines  best  by  the  side  of  the  Ionic 
Mildew,  who  is  rather  the  worse  of  the  two. 
Snapshaw  is  quarrelsome,  but  Mildew  won’t  quar¬ 
rel  ',  which  of  course  suggests  that  he  does  not  con¬ 
sider  us  worth  it.  Anybody  can  look  gentle  in 
looking  down ;  it  is  the  upward  gaze  that  frowns. 

Mildew  writes  poems,  so  Snapshaw  begins,  “  That 
last  thing  of  yours  is  great  rubbish.” 

“  So  1  thought,”  said  Mildew,  with  that  air  of 
unconscious  arrogance  which  a  cigar  seems  to  give 
to  the  meekest  of  men,  as  a  baby  does  to  the  meek¬ 
est  of  women. 

“  Don’t  you  think  so  still  ?  ”  ’ 

“  Well,  one  is  open  to  conviction ;  when  a  man 
takes  the  trouble  to  tell  me  he  does  not  like  a  thing, 
I  conclude  that  it  has  something  in  it.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  anybody  has  told  Miss  Ingelow  that  her  Story 
of  Doom  is  twaddle.” 

“  The  critics  are  all  mad,”  roared  Snapshaw.  He 
does  a  good  deal  by  roaring. 

“  No,  they  are  past  that,”  said  Mildew,  tran- 
quillv. 

“  ‘^\’hat  then  ?  ” 

“  Dead !  buried  under  a  cairn  of  blunders.” 

“  Success  to  their  successors,”  cried  Snapshaw, 
trying  the  other  side ;  but  Mildew  was  not  to  be 
poked  up  ;  he  answered  comfortably,  — 

“  They  would  do  very  well  if  only  they  would  not 
praise  anybody.  Any  follow  can  find  fault  after  a 
fashion  ;  but  when  a  fit  of  good-nature  comes  over 
them  it  is  always  for  the  wrong  things  in  the  wremg 
people.  They  go  demented,  like  lions  in  love.” 

“  You  will  be  taken  for  a  humorist  some  day  if 
you  are  not  careful,”  said  Snapshaw. 

“  What  is  humor  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I ’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mildew.  “  You 
might  as  well  ask  me  what  genius  is.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Snapshaw,  “  or  folly.  Folly  is  folly, 
that  is  all  you  can  say  about  it.” 
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HUMANVS  INHUMAN. 


We  seemed  to  be  falling  into  unison,  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  dreary  than  disputing  with  one’s 
friends,  it  is  agreeing  with  them.  We  instinctively 
sepmated. 

These  two  are  only  bores  as  everybody  is  a  bore. 
Not  so  our  Corinthian  member,  lliomas  Aquinas, 
commonly  known  as  Quince ;  a  gentleman  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine,  of  such  rare  flavor,  that  he  ought  to 
be  potted  and  spread  out  thin  like  shrimp  paste,  a 
little  of  him  goes  such  a  long  way. 

AVe  first  met  in  Brussels,  where  he  w.os  living  en 
prince,  by  contract  at  six  francs  a  day ;  quite  enough 
too,  considering  that  the  bills  were  paid  by  his 
aunts,  who  kept  a  boarding-school  near  Bristol, 
which  facts  were  proclaimed  to  the  world  at  large 
one  morning  by  an  exasperated  chamberman,  to 
whose  Jianfee  it  seemed  that  Quince  had  been  un¬ 
duly  polite.  Poor  Quince  always  was  polite,  only 
somehow  nobody  ever  reciprocated  him.  In  fact, 
such  is  the  depravity  of  human,  the  perversity  of 
feminine,  nature,  that  women  of  all  ranks  would 
persist  in  taking  his  pretty  speeches  as  insults ;  yet 
he  always  h.ad  the  last  new  thing  in  pronunciation, 
his  vaga^  at  that  time  being  to  spell  every  wonl 
with  an  O,  as  thus,  “  Con  oi  poss  yo’  onything  ?  ” 
The  relaxation  of  his  throat  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  fearful. 

Brusquerie  was  not  more  successful.  He  always 
wore  thin  patent-leather  boots,  Brussels  being  paved 
with  a  special  view  to  wooilen  soles,  and  in  the 
effort  to  pick  a  clean  path  it  often  became  necessary 
for  him  to  kick  a  little  child  into  the  gutter.  The 
ungrateful  youngsters  invariably  fell  with  such  a 
splash  as  sent  the  mud  all  over  him,  yet  he  never 
desisted  from  the  practice.  Such  is  the  persistency 
of  genius. 

isuppose  it  must  be  a  nice  man  that  lives  upon 
his  aunts.  Quince  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  nis, 
but  for  that  most  nauseous  of  all  affectations,  the 
affectation  of  vice.  Ho  used  to  come  down  in  the 
morning,  with  the  rosy  freshness  of  at  least  ten 
hours’  good  sleep  upon  him,  and  tell  us  that  he  had 
been  gambling  all  night,  and  had  lost  so  many  louis. 
Somehow  it  was  always  louis  and  always  in  hundreds 
that  his  friends  played.  He  had  the  not  common 
desire,  at  least  among  young  men  of  our  day,  to  be 
thought  very  rich.  You  will  hear  five  men  boast  of 
poverty  for  one  who  hints  at  riches.  But  like  most 
of  the  vagabond  English  in  Brussels,  he  was  always 
“  going  on  ”  to  Schlafen  —  something  or  other,  to 
stay  with  some  cousins  of  the  Queen’s.  Our  Con¬ 
tinental  fnends  must  certainly  credit  her  ^lajesty 
with  having  as  many  poor  relations  as  a  successful 
tradesman ;  only  they  usually  discount  British  bills 
social  at  a  very  different  rate  fix)m  British  bills 
monetary. 

Quince  had  another  old-fashioned  habit,  that  of 
uring  strong  lang;uage,  —  especially  before  ladies ; 
but  the  same  flaccidity  of  nature  that  made  an  occa¬ 
sional  oath  necessary  to  him  seemed  to  render  them 
barmless,  —  one  could  not  fancy  even  Satan  taking 
the  trouble  to  attend  to  them,  —  unless,  perhaps,  in 
the  salle-k-manger,  where  they  acquired  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  utterances  under  torture,  thus.  Thb  un¬ 
happy  room  was  paneUed  with  looking-glass  of  the 
ola  continental  quality,  whose  reflections  were 
rather  more  unflattering  than  photographs.  I  don’t 
know  that  I  could  use  a  stronger  expression.  AAThat 
havoc  these  mirrors  made  wim  Quince’s  digestion  I 
am  afraid  to  think.  He  who  was  always  rouged, 
curled,  and  scented  to  perfection,  used  to  go  beyond 


that  in  his  dinner-dress,  and  would  come  in  bland 
and  smiling,  from  a  final  glance  at  his  pocket-mirror 
taken  on  the  stairs.  To  see  this  serene  content 
chanm  to  blank  horror  as  he  contemplated  the  dis¬ 
torted  vis-k-vis  staring  at  him  from  the  opposite  wall 
would  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  for  a  small  Me- 
phistopheles.  The  queer  thing  was  that  he  never 
seemed  to  get  used  to  it,  but  would  be  franUcally 
endeavoring  to  improve  himself  .-ill  dinner-time  day 
after  day.  The  spectacle  of  his  neighbors’  equally 
damaged  visages  did  not  seem  to  afford  him  the  con¬ 
solation  that  might  have  been  expected ;  but,  as  he 
said,  with  I  fear  a  personal  application,  he  “  could 
never  have  supported  the  weight  of  ugliness  that 
some  men  have  to  carrj-  about  with  them.”  .iVlas, 
my  Quince.  I  do  not  know  him  any  more.  It  is  a 
pity. 

AA'^e  parted  on  the  road  to  AA'’aterloo,  that  fitting 
penitentiary  for  blatant  Britons.  If  ever  the  som 
of  AA^ellington  got  into  Najioleon,  it  was  when  he 
planted  those  endless  rows  of  poplars,  like  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  martinets  in  single  file.  To  my  gr^t  relief 
the  coach  broke  down  near  a  little  petrifaction  of  a 
village,  and  we  were  let  loose.  I  strayed  into  a 
cottage  that  would  have  done  for  a  AVebh  interior, 
all  dark  oak  and  bright  crockeiy-ware.  On  either 
side  of  the  fire  sat  an  old  man  and  woman,  both 
knitting ;  she  with  masculine  firmness  and  decision, 
he  with  fbminine  feebleness  and  hesitancy  (of  course 
I  never  in  aU  my  life  saw  a  woman  hesitate  at  any¬ 
thing).  I  saw  that  he  was  paralyzed ;  but  helook^ 
up  quickly,  and  said,  in  good  though  rather  stiff 
English,  — 

“  Are  you  familiar  with  AVestmoreland  ?” 

“  Not  at  all,”  I  answered,  with  as  much  of  the 
energy  of  astonishment  a<  remained  to  me  after  a 
long  course  of  the  Composite,  or  bewildering  bore. 
This  was  evidently  a  specimen.  He  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

“  You  are  the  first  in  all  these  years  who  has  not 
replied  ‘  Ye^.’  I  had  no  idea  when  I  left  it  that  ours 
was  such  a  prominent  eounty.” 

“  Travelling  Englishmen  have  always  been  every¬ 
where,”  I  said.  “I  asked  one  the  other  day  if  he 
knew  Mount  Tycho  (in  the  moon,  you  know).  He 
said,  ‘  O  yes,  quite  well,  he  had  been  up  it  last 
summer.’  ” 

My  Composite  went  on  excitedly,  “  Now  I  can  tell 
you  how  it  is  that  I  am  here.” 

Of  course  I  did  not  in  the  least  care  how  he  came 
there ;  but  people  always  will  give  other  people 
credit  for  such  wide  sympathies.  I  bowed,  and  he 
began,  — 

“  It  is  ever  since  the  battle.” 

“  AYhat  battle  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  AVhy  the  battle,”  he  answered,  with  indignant 
wonder. 

“  But  you  must  have  been  mummyfied ;  that  was 
ages  ago,  bc'fbre  anybody  was  bom.” 

I  am  an  old,  old  man.  I  was  then  a  young 
ensign,  full  of  ardor  and  courage,  intending  to 
rejoice  my  family  with  pride  in  me ;  yet  from  that 
day  I  have  buried  mys^.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  believe  me  dead.  At  the  first  confusion  of 
slaughter,  I,  who  speak  to  you,  I  —  ran  away.” 

“  A-i-e,”  broke  in  the  old  woman ;  “  a  most  sen- 
si-ble  deed.  I  would  that  all  soldiers  do  so,  and 
leave  the  tyrant  ruler  agape  for  vengeance.” 

“Julie!”  said  the  other,  reproachfully.  “To 
me  my  deed  was  so  heinous  that  this  paralysis  which 
came  on  me  before  I  had  passed  two  fields  seemed 


the  judgment  on  my  vilcnesB.  Now  I  would  rather 
hold  it  as  the  cause  thereof ;  but  we  are  old  ere  we 
can  judge  even  ourselves  fairly.  I  crawled  to  this 
very  cottage,  where  Julie  there,  my  nurse  in  all 
these  years,  was  mourning  father  and  lover  slain  in 
a  skirmish  some  days  before.  Do  you  believe  in 
affinities,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said ;  “  only  I  think  they  are  generally 
aU  on  one  side.” 

“  Well,  she  in  her  young  desolation  was  thirsting 
for  some  one  to  be  kind  to.  She  found  me  and 
kept  me.  And  when  to  silence  the  village  scandal 
I  thought  it  might  be  better  for  her  to  marry  even 
such  a  thing  as  I  was,  she  would  not,  solely  for  this, 
that  she  hoped  to  curt*  me.  And  then  she  said, 
what  should  I  do  with  Julie  for  a  wife  in  England  ? 
Like  a  woman,  was  it  not  ” 

“  A-i-e,”  laughed  old  Julie  again,  relishing  the 
troubles  of  her  youth  as  though  they  had  been  those 
of  a  grandchild.  “  Tlie  people  would  not  speak  to 
me,  and  the  priest  he  say,  ‘Julie,’  he  say,  ‘your 
lodger  must  go,  or  you  will  be  rrremove  from  the 
church.’  ‘  Well,’  I  say,  ‘  when  I  go  to  heaven  the 
blessed  Saint  Peter  will  ask  me,  ‘  Julie,  why  you 
not  a  good  Catholic  ?  ’  and  I  shall  say,  ‘  Ah,  your 
reverence,  you  have  the  whole  world,  and  this  poor 
man  have  only  Julie,  so  she  give  herself  to  him.’  I 
thought  I  was  done  for  m}'8elf  then,  but  the  good 
father  he  take  my  part  ever  after.  So  strange  is 
men !  ” 

The  old  man  went  straight  on  like  one  who  relates 
a  dream.  “  So  if  you,  sir,  will  tell  me  where  to 
send  word  when  I  am  dead,  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
let  my  family  know  ?  ” 

I  don’t  much  care  for  messages  from  dead  people ; 
besides,  I  thought  they  always  knew  where  to  find 
one.  But  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  anger  a  pos¬ 
sible  ghost ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  take 
charge  of  his  papers  and  promise  what  he  asked.  I 
don’t  in  the  least  know  whether  his  story  was  true, 
nor  why  he  should  have  told  me  if  it  was  n’t.  I 
only  know  that  he  was  emphatically  a-  bewildering 
bore. 


MY  LITTLE  LEONE. 

Little  Leone  Chapman,  when  I  first  knew  her, 
was  only  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age.  She  was  a 
quiet,  homely  child ;  unlike  the  children  in  the  same 
station  of  life  as  her  own,  and  also  unlike  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  class  immediately  above  her.  Her 
father  was_  a  day  laborer.  He  lived  in  a  small  cot¬ 
tage  on  one  of  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  where  rent 
and  land  were  cheap,  but  where  labor  was  very  ill 
paid  for.  Leone  had  lost  her  mother  when  she  was 
quite  an  infant ;  and  her  father,  as  he  was  unable, 
from  his  position,  to  rem.iin  at  home  to  attend  to 
h.er,  put  his  orphan  child  out  to  nurse  in  the  day¬ 
time,  calling  for  her  again  as  he  walked  home  from 
his  labor  at  night.  She  was  out  with  a  nurse  when 
I  first  saw  her.  It  was  not,  however,  by  the  fire¬ 
side  that  I  made  her  first  acquaintance ;  but  on  the 
wild  moors,  chasing  the  bumblebee  from  heather 
bush  to  heather  bush,  and  hunting  the  butterfly, 
shoeless,  over  the  soft  and  marshy  soil.  Sometimes 
she  would  catch  the  bee,  and,  after  whispering  a 
few  words,  allow  it  to  fly  away  ;  and  sometimes  she 
would  imprison  the  butterfly  in  her  hands,  but  so 
tenderly  that  the  down  upon  its  wings  would  hardly 
be  injured.  She  was  then  joyous  and  cheerful, — 
joyous  with  sunny  smiles  and  radiant  with  gladness. 
1  could  not  help  pausing  to  witness  the  frolics  of 


one  so  apparently  light-hearted,  and  to  do  this, 
without  in  any  way  disturbing  her  gayety,  I  seated 
myself  behind  a  stunted  tree.  I  thought  much  of 
her  innocence,  and  endeavored  to  cull  from  my 
memory  fragments  of  my  own  childhood,  but  there 
were  none  so  joyous  as  this.  She  caught  another 
bee,  and  then  another,  and,  while  sitting  down  up¬ 
on  a  moss-covered  stone,  I  could  hear  her  chatting 
away,  —  “  Tell  me,  little  bee,  where  is  your  mother, 
where  is  your  father,  where  are  your  brothers  and 
sisters  ?  ”  Then,  suddenly  jumping  up,  she  would 
exclaim,  —  “  Go,  little  bee,  go  home  !  Leone  has  no 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  no  mother ;  but  she  has  a 
good  father,  and  Leone  must  also  be  good.”  Then, 
with  a  face  full  of  sadness,  she  passed  me,  on  her 
way  to  the  cottage,  murmuring  as  she  went, — 
“  Leone  must  also  be  good.” 

Here,  I  thought,  is  a  child  of  no  common  mould, 
and  those  few  words  of  the  poet  AVordsworth 
flashed  with  a  sudden  freshness  across  my  mem¬ 
ory,— 

**  Children  arc  bleat,  and  powerful ;  their  world  lies 
More  justly  balanced  *,  partly  at  their  feet, 

And  part  far  from  them.*’ 

After  making  certain  necessary  im^uiries  about 
her,  I  left  the  Yorkshire  moors,  imprinting  on  the 
tablet  of  my  memory  thiit  Leone,  so  long  as  I  was 
able,  should  never  want  a  friend. 

Five  years  after  this  accidental  visit,  I  was  again 
in  Yorkshire.  This  time  my  business  called  me  to 
Masham,  a  village  maiw  miles  from  the  spot  where 
I  had  seen  Leone.  The  distance  was  no  great 
object.  I  had  a  glorious  month  of  summer  before 
me,  and  I  was  determined  to  share  my  savings  with 
Leone  if  I  found  her  the  same  in  her  ninth,  as  I  left 
her  in  her  fourth  year.  This  time  at  least  I  would 
spend  more  than  a  day  in  her  company,  and  ramble 
with  her  over  the  moors.  After  transacting  the 
business  that  brought  me  to  Yorkshire,  I  left  the 
village,  walked  over  Masham  Moor,  and  traced  the 
course  of  one  of  the  forty  streamlets  that  feed 
the  river  Nidd  in  the  West  Riding,  up  over  the 
little  AVhemside  hills,  thence  onward  to  the  village 
of  Buckden.  I  was  now  near  enough  to  make  in- 
(juiries  about  my  little  Leone.  I  halted  for  the 
night  at  a  weather-beaten  cottage,  where  I  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  very  comfortable  oed,  and  very  hum¬ 
ble  meals,  —  not  meals  that  a  traveller  should 
despise,  for  I  had  plenty  of  good  oaten  cake,  fresh 
eggs,  plenty  of  butter,  and  plenty  of  new  milk. 
Would  Epicurus  himself  desire  a  better  one?  I 
think  not ;  for  Epicurus  was  a  moderate  eater,  and 
he  despised  high  living,  though  I  cannot  say  the 
same  for  liis  numerous  disciples.  The  old,  but  hon¬ 
est  housewife,  with  no  taint  of  Yorkshire  about  her, 
and  her  husband,  a  man  of  slow  intellect  and  one 
whose  experience  was  bounded  by  the  fells  of  his 
native  moors,  were  the  only  inmates  of  the  cottage. 
I  sat  down  to  my  supper  with  a  good  appetite  that 
wanted  satisfaction.  While  I  was  making  myself 
comfortable  in  this  way,  my  landlord  for  the  time 
was  making  himself  comfortable  with  his  pipe,  and 
my  landlady  sat  on  a  block  near  to  the  elbow-chair 
of  her  husband,  quietly  knitting  a  pair  of  gray 
worsted  stockings.  Neither  by  word  nor  look  was 
there  any  interchange  of  thought,  but  when  I  had 
finished  my  supper  I  could  no  longer  resist  the 
temptation  of  m^ing  inquiries  about  Leone. 

“  Are  either  of  you  acquainted  with  a  little  girl 
about  these  parts  known  by  the  name  of  Leone 
Chapman  ?  ” 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  could  get  no  reply,  then 
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“  Excuse  me,  sir,” —  and  here  her  manner  changed, 
—  “  I  no  longer  am  the  bee-hunting  child ;  but  a  wo¬ 
man.  A  woman  chastened  by  sorrow,  yet  still  re¬ 
taining  the  fine  sensibilities  of  a  child;  a  woman 
with  worldly  cautions,  whose  words  could  sting  and 
bum.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  do  not  know  you ;  and  my 
experience  of  these  parts,  limited  though  it  be, 
teaches  me  to  be  careful  with  whom  I  converse.  1 
do  not  fear  for  myself,  but  I  have  bitter  need  to  be 
cautious.  Prove  your  interest  in  my  welfare  in  the 
presence  of  my  father,  and  I  will  believe  you.  If 
you  cannot  prove  to  me  that  j-ou  mean  well,  depart ! 
Yonder  is  your  path,  —  this  is  mine.”  She  stooped 
to  pick  up  her  ferns,  and,  without  the  weakness  to 
cast  a  look  behind,  tripped  lightly  over  the  moor, 
towards  her  cottage  home. 

I  stood  there  watching  her.  I  stood  there  for 
many  an  hour ;  but  saw  no  more  of  Leone,  alter  she 
passed  through  the  cottage  door.  The  sun  was  set¬ 
ting  behind  the  western  hills,  whose  tops  and  sides 
were  tinged  by  its  rays.  I  heeded  not  the  setting 
sun.  Ten  thousand  thoughts  Hashed  through  ray 
brain,  only  to  leave  behind  a  bitterness.  At  length, 
I  was  roused  from  my  reveries  by  a  blow,  evidently 
given  by  accident,  and  a  drunken  apology  of  “  Beg 
yer  pardon.”  The  man  who  gave  the  blow  reeletl 
over  the  moor,  and  passed  through  the  same  door¬ 
way  that  Leone  passed,  some  hours  before.  I  bad 
seen  enough.  This  must  be  the  drunken  father  of 
my  lovely  child.  From  that  moment  I  framed  a 
resolution  that,  come  what  would,  Leone  should  be 
saved  from  further  disgrace  and  contamination,  and 
placed  somewhere  amongst  congenial  minds. 

I  will  not  put  down  in  this  humble  and  homely 
tale,  all  that  I  did,  or  all  that  1  suffered.  I  cared 
not  what  the  world  thought ;  I  cared  not  how  my 
time  was  spent,  so  long  as  I  could  save  my  Leone. 
The  world  is  ever  ready  with  its  praise  after  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  purpose,  and  with  its  censure,  be¬ 
fore.  But  it  looks  complacently  on  those  philanthrop- 
ical  and  charitable  souls  who,  having  too  much 
worldly  wealth,  seek  out  some  noble  work,  either  on 
our  own,  or  on  foreign  soils,  and  cheerfully  spend 
their  surplus  there.  Some  seek  the  debtor’s  prison 
to  ease  him  of  his  cares :  others  the  solitudes  ot  cells, 
where  the  criminal  is  still  a  man ;  others  the  dark 
abodes  of  sin,  and  the  still  darker  abodes  of  vice : 
some  the  quiet  cottage  where  dwell  the  real  poor ; 
others  the  dying  and  the  wounded  on  the  stem  and 
loathsome  battle-field.  Charity  has  many  moods. 
Many  set  about  their  work  with  gloomy  motives 
and  still  more  gloomy  thoughts.  But  of  these  mo¬ 
tives,  and  these  thoughts,  God  alone  is  judge.  I 
class  myself  with  none  of  these  helpers,  neither  do  I 
say  that  the  help  given  to  a  single  individual  is  re¬ 
ceded  in  heaven,  like  the  help  given  to  many. 
There  is  a  little  phrase  in  some  neglected  book,  that 
speaks  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  when  given  with  humble 
earnestness,  iking  as  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  the  wealth  of  Midas.  I  write  with  a  purpose.  If 
all  who  can  would  help  a  little,  how  soon  the  aspect 
of  the  world  would  be  changed. 

I  soon  became  acquainted  with  Leone’s  father, 
and  found  him,  though  addicted  to  drink,  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  man.  I  told  him  all  that  I  have  told  the 
reader,  what  I  knew  about  Leone,  but  a  new  light 
seemed  to  break  in  on  his  mind.  I  watched  the 
changes  in  his  countenance,  and  vrith  a  hearty  reso¬ 
lution,  I  knew  that  he  had  broken  loose  forever 
from  all  past  sin,  and  there  was  enough  strength  left 
in  him  to  do  great  things  yet  I  told  him  that  I  had 
interest  enough  to  get  employment  for  him  in  my 


native  town,  now  that  he  had  formed  so  noble  a 
resolution.  He  gave  me  his  hand,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  never  known  him  to  waver. 

After  this  I  soon  got  access  to  Leone.  I  then  spent 
many  happy  hours  in  her  company,  and  as  I  often 
pressed  her  to  give  me  the  thread  of  her  story  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years,  she  at  last  consented,  upon 
condition  that  I  would  never  allow  her  tale  to  prej¬ 
udice  me  against  her  father.  I  give  you  her  own 
simple  narrative,  —  I  cannot  help  her  here. 

“  Shortly  after  your  aceidental  visit  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Moor,  my  father  lost  his  work.  From  what 
cause  I  know  not.  lie  sought  other  employment  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  could  not  get  it.  There  was 
a  suspicion  against  him.  Some  of  his  former  com¬ 
panions  shunned  him,  and  then  he  mixed  with  the 
few  degraded  beings  who  were  glad  of  his  company. 
We  lived  well  during  this  short  time.  I  saw  this 
and  wept.  One  night  when  he  came  home  very 
late,  he  looked  rather  angry  because  I  was  still 
awake.  Then  he  walked  out  again.  Shortly  after 
he  was  gone,  several  queer-looking  men  came  into 
the  cottage,  and  I  heard  them  say,  he  is  not  here.  I 
got  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  seek  my  father,  to  tell 
him  about  this  strange  visit ;  but  before  I  was  able 
to  reach  him,  I  saw  the  same  men  struggling  with 
him  on  the  ground.  They  said  he  was  their  prisoner. 
I  followed  them,  and,  out  of  kindness,  they  placed 
me  with  him  in  what  they  called  a  prison.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  York  Castle.  My  father  remained  here 
twelve  months.  During  the  first  six,  he  did  nothing 
but  beat  his  breast,  and  say  wicked  words.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  cry,  and  beg  of  him  not  to  go  on  so. 
He  at  last  got  very  quiet,  and  then  his  face  looked 
more  wicked  in  his  quiet  than  in  his  noisy  moments. 
I  did  all  that  I  could  to  make  him  good.  When  we 
came  out  of  prison  he  went  to  several  places  and 
mixed  with  wicked  men.  While  going  about  in 
this  way,  he  got  dissatisfied  with  his  companions, 
and  quarrelled  with  them. 

“  One  night  we  slept  at  a  lonely  cottage  on  a 
moor.  I  h^  a  beautiful  dream  there.  I  thought  I 
saw  several  angels  come  to  where  I  slept,  and  one  of 
them  smiled,  and  told  me  to  be  good  to  my  father. 
The  next  day  he  looked  so  happy.  He  took  me  on 
his  knee,  and  kissed  me.  I  then  told  him  my  dream ; 
he  asked  me  to  describe  the  angel.  When  I  had 
done,  he  said  that  it  was  my  mother.  For  several 
days  after  I  saw  no  more  wicked  men  with  him,  and 
we  were  so  happy.  We  left  the  cottage,  and  went 
on  to  Stokesley.  After  a  short  time,  1  am  sorry  to 
say,  he  took  to  drinking  again.  I  had  some  httle 
influence  with  him  now.  I  persuaded  him  to  come 
away  from  temptation  and  drink.  He  listened  to 
me,  and  said  something  about  making  me  happy. 
About  a  week  ago,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  his  old 
companions ;  since  then,  until  now,  I  have  never 
seen  him  come  home  sober.  But  he  is  a  good  fa¬ 
ther  to  me.  I  am,  as  you  are  aware,  a  lover  of  Na¬ 
ture.  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  the  things  I 
have  seen.  I  have  gathered  ferns  and  wild-flowers 
from  the  moors ;  I  have  gathered  rocks  and  shells, 
bees  and  insects.  I  had  many  fancies  about  them 
all,  but  I  had  nobody  to  tell  me  right,  what  I  thought 
wrong  about  all  these  gatherings.  I  knew  how  to 
distinguish  the  broom,  and  the  heather,  the  wild- 
flags,  and  the  horse-tail.  I  knew  where  tie  bees 
stored  their  honey,  and  the  plovers  laid  their  eggs ; 
and  how  the  butterfly  came  out  into  the  sunlight 
from  a  kind  of  shell,  and  why  the  beautiful  dragon¬ 
fly  hovered  over  the  stagnant  pools.  I  learned  all 
this  because  I  loved  to  learn,  and  I  learned  it  all 
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with  more  pleasure  because  I  saw  that  my  father  was 
delighted  with  my  talk,  when  these  things  were  the 
subjects  of  our  conversation,  and  I  hoped  thereby 
to  win  bim  from  wicked  ways,  and  make  him  feel 
the  same  interest  in  these  things  that  I  did.  You 
have  won  him  now,  and  I  must  tliank  you.  Father 
will  never  break  his  word,  either  for  good  or  ill.” 

This  gentle  and  iiesh  little  prattler  was  more 
precious  to  me,  from  its  very  simplicity,  than  the 
prattle  of  more  elaborate  scholars.  I  loved  Leone 
now.  But  the  disparity  in  our  years  was  an  eternal 
bar  to  my  claim.  How  could  I  prize  her  too  much  ? 
If  a  child,  was  she  not  a  precious  one  ?  Truly  she 
was  a  child,  but  one  as  fresh  as  Nature  herself.  I 
wandered  with  her  over  the  moors,  chasing  the  in¬ 
sect  with  a  joyous  heart,  as  light  as  her  own.  I 
paused  to  listen  to  her  descriptions  of  the  local 
haunts  of  ditlerent  species  of  wild-tlowers  and  differ¬ 
ent  ferns.  She  took  me  to  a  spot,  no  bigger  than 
the  crown  of  my  hat,  and  showed  me  a  solitary 
sand-plant,  which  she  would  not  allow  me  to  gather, 
that  was  unique,  on  the  moor.  She  then  showed  me 
a  lichen-covered  rock,  and  gave  me  many  a  curious 
illustration  of  their  peculiar  development.  Then 
we  would  bound  again  over  the  moors  until  we  came 
to  the  boulders,  and  there  I  had  the  first  of  my  geo¬ 
logical  lessons ;  for  it  was  Leone  who  drew  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difference  in  the  boulders,  in  the  two 
different  localities  which  I  visited  jn  my  search  after 
her.  And  it  was  from  Leone  th.it  I  got  the  nucleus 
of  my  collection  of  minerals.  Loflg  may  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  these  times  be  green  !  Long  may  the  bee- 
hunt  be  remembered  in  the  small  calendar  of  my 
happy  days. 

1  have  little  more  to  say  of  Leone.  Transplanted 
from  her  native  moors  to  the  close  atmo8])here  of  a 
town,  she  sighed  silently  for  her  wild  mountain 
wastes,  but  she  performed  her  duty  to  her  father 
nobly  and  well.  She  was  never  given  much  to 
smiles.  Now  she  smiled  frequently.  But  with  a 
peculiar  angelic  serenity.  We  supplied  her  with 
t>ooks ;  these  she  read  eagerly,  —  for,  among  all  her 
other  studies,  she  had  not  forgotten  to  learn  how  to 
read ;  but  we  could  not  give  back  to  her  the  breath 
of  Nature.  We  had  robbed  her  of  that.  Day  by 
day  she  was  sinking  quietly ;  without  a  murmur  or 
a  spoken  longing,  and  we  saw,  too  late,  alas !  that 
she  was  dying. 

One  evening,  just  eight  months  after  we  brought 
her  from  her  mountain  home,  she  breathed  her  last ; 
her  head  leaning  in  my  arms ;  asking  me,  with  her 
latest  breath,  to  plant  a  few  wild-flowers  on  her 
grave,  and  to  lay  her  dried  ferns  on  her  breast,  be¬ 
fore  the  coflin-lid  was  closed.  My  poor,  poor  Leone ! 
Peace  to  your  gentle  soul ! 

had  given  an  unusual  amount  of  warning,  and  the 
party  had  in  turn  entered  and  left  no  leas  than  five 
of  the  small  bays ;  when  at  last,  just  as  the  gale  had 
burst  out  with  its  full  fury,  the  small  fishing-vessel 
glided  into  a  little  narrow  cleft,  defended  to  the 
north  by  a  tall  wall  of  rock,  and  within  which  the 
sea  lay  still  and  waveless ;  while  outside  a  tumbling 
mass  of  foam  surged  and  boiled  in  all  the  fury  of  a 
temjiest.  Here  the  party  landed  and  lit  a  fire,  and 
while  some  employed  themselves  in  cooking  and 
others  arranged  their  clothes  to  dry,  one  strolled 
carelessly  along  the  shingle,  and  after  a  half-hour's 
absence  came  back  to  say  that  he  had  found  a  most 
picturesque  spot  to  build  a  fishing-but.  This  was 
the  origin  of  Miramar,  and  he  who  discovered  the 
spot  was  the  Archduke  Maximilian. 

The  rocky  promontory  on  which  the  castle  stands 
is  bold  and  defiant,  and  the  road  by  which  the  ap¬ 
proach  Is  conducted  skirts  the  sea  for  a  considerable 
way,  and  is  only  protected  by  a  parapet  wall  from 
the  blue  ocean.  The  grounds  rise  gradually  as  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  are  tastefully  wooded,  though 

In  this  exposed  region  vegetation  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
finite  care  and  cost,  and  every  branch  and  twig  is  a 
conciuest  over  nature. 

The  castle  itself  is  a  very  handsome  and  imposing 
structure,  and  quite  worthy,  either  from  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  or  internal  accommodation,  to  be  the 
residence  of  a  prince.  It  contains,  besides,  a  moat 
choice  collection  of  pictures  selected  by  the  Arch¬ 
duke  himself  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  an  1 
admirable  library  of  works  in  every  language  of  ! 
Europe. 

So  completely  had  the  Arehduke  surrounded 
himself  ivith  all  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  tastes  at 
Minunar,  and  so  thoroughly  provided  himself  with 
all  the  resources  on  which  he  loved  to  count,  that  it 
was  clear  he  intended  to  have  made  this  spot  his 
chosen  residence,  and  never  to  have  (pitted  it  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime.  It  was,  moreover,  his  passion  to 
beautify  the  grounds  here,  to  steal  some  sheltered 
spot  for  higher  cultivation,  and  clothe  with  fruit- 
trees  the  side  of  every  cliff  and  bank  which  lay  se¬ 
cure  against  the  wind.  He  was  proud  of  a  success 
which  many  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  impossible, 
and  pointed  to  his  triumphs  with  all  the  zest  and 
delight  of  one  who  really  asked  for  no  greater  con¬ 
quests.  In  any  walk  of  life  Maximilian  would  have 
been  a  noticeable  and  remarkable  man ;  bis  great 
desire  for  knowledge,  his  unceasing  thirst  for  ac¬ 
quirement,  combing  with  great  natural  faculties, 
would  have  distinguished  him;  but  to  find  these 
gifts  and  these  tastes  in  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
house  of  a  family  which,  whatever  their  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  cautiously  held  themselves  aloof  from  all 
contact  with  mere  men  of  science,  and  lived  strictly 
within  the  charmed  precincts  of  a  court,  was  some¬ 
thing  for  which  the  world  was  not  prepared. 

When  Count  Cavour  first  promulgated  his  plan 
of  “  Italy  for  the  Italians,”  he  found  no  such  ob¬ 
stacle  in  his  path  as  the  personal  character  of  Max¬ 
imilian.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  inveigh 
against  the  tyranny  of  .^strian  rule  in  presence  of 
a  prince  whose  reputation  for  justice,  tempered  with 
mercy,  was  known  on  all  sides.  How  harangue 
against  perfidy  and  false  faith  where  every  act  of  | 
the  ruler  gave  confidence  and  trustfulness  ?  ; 

It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Austrian  Cab¬ 
inet  not  to  have  known  and  valued  the  sterling  gifts 
of  the  man  who  then  ruled  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces.  At  Vienna  men  spoke  of  him  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionist,  —  one  whose  thirst  for  popular  favor  and  ap- 
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MIRAMAR 

It  was  a  rough,  gusty  day  of  October,  with  an 
ugly  sea  on  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic,  that  a 
party  of  Austrian  naval  officers  on  board  one  of  tbe 
mhing  craft  of  the  gulf  sought  shelter  from  the  com¬ 
ing  “  Bora.”  They  had  in  succession  visited  creek 
afmr  creek  in  hope  of  finding  a  spot  sufficiently  land¬ 
locked  to  ride  out  the  gale ;  but  such  is  the  violence 
of  this  peculiar  wind,  careering  down  through  the 
clefts  of  the  bare  mountains  and  swooping  upon  the 
sea  without  let  or  hindrance,  that  men  who  have 
experienced  the  wildest  hurricanes  of  the  tropics 
pronounce  a  Trieste  Bora  as  far  and  away  beyond 
anything  they  have  met  elsewhere. 

On  the  occasion  I  have  now  to  speak  of,  the  wind 
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plaoae  was  sure  to  carry  him  any  length  in  conces¬ 
sions,  and  had  no  other  idea  of  government  than 
in  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  multitude.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  represented  how  impossible  the 
old  system  of  repression  had  become,  that  the  Met- 
temich  theory  of  keeping  Italy  ignorant  and  conse¬ 
quently  governable,  belonged  to  a  day  that  was 
passed  and  never  to  return;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  men  who  undertook  to  guide  the  mind  and 
direct  the  spirit  of  the  nation  were  no  fanatics,  no 
men  of  wild  and  exaggerated  opinions,  full  of  the 
theories  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  armed 
with  the  “  rights  of  man,”  but  grave,  thoughtful, 
cautious  politicians,  who,  in  the  long  years  of  exile, 
had  studied  the  working  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  had  watched  the  results  of  liberty  in 
England  and  in  France.  That  when  these  men 
should  appeal  to  the  people  of  Italy  to  remind  them 
that  they  had  a  soil,  a  race,  a  language,  and  a  his¬ 
tory,  and  yet  were  still  not  a  nation,  the  public 
opinion  of  all  Europe  would  be  with  them,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  well  knew,  and  he  was  eager  in  his  anxiety  to 
impress  upon  tlie  Cabinet  of  Vienna  that  this  was  a 
new  peril,  and  one  that  they  had  never  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  before. 

That  he  was  not  listened  to,  that  his  warnings 
were  disreganled,  is  matter  of  history.  The  Arch¬ 
duke  was  discredited,  and  with  him  fell  the  last 
hope  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy. 

So  firmly  rooted  were  the  convictions  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  mind  that  there  was  but  one  mode  in  which 
Italy  could  be  held,  and  one  measure  which  could 
be  meted  to  Italians,  that  it  was  currently  believed 
at  Vienna  the  concessions  of  the  Archduke  were  the 
sources  from  which  all  the  disasters  to  the  Imperial 
rule  had  sprung,  and  that,  but  for  the  lenity  and 
mildness  of  his  rule,  Austrian  supremacy  in  Italy 
would  never  have  been  endangered. 

Distrusted  and  coldly  looked  on  at  Vienna,  by 
some  regarded  as  a  man  of  unscrupulous  intentions 
and  unbounded  ambition,  by  others  as  a  weak-mind¬ 
ed  seeker  after  popularity,  the  Prince  retired  to  the 
island  of  Lacroma,  in  the  Adriatic,  on  which  stood  a 
picturesque  old  monastery  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  he  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a  residence,  ap- 
pi^ntly  little  sorry  to  give  himself  up  to  those  pur¬ 
suits  of  study  and  improvement  which  had  been  the 
passion  of  his  earlier  years. 

His  original  profession  had  been  the  sea,  and 
although  well  aware  how  inferior  a  place  Austria 
must  of  necessity  occupy  amongst  maritime  nations, 
he  labored  assiduously  to  render  her  small  navy  all 
that  modem  invention  and  skill  could  accomplish. 
Nothing  can  better  illustrate  his  ei^raess  on  this 
subject  than  the  collection  which  his  library  contains 
of  works  and  reports  on  modem  shipbuilding,  and 
on  all  the  details  of  equipment  and  armament 
Wherever,  too,  amongst  the  young  officers,  he  dis¬ 
covered  any  animated  with  unusum  zeal  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  or  distinguished  by  superior  ability  or  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  at  once  marked  him  out  for  especial  notice, 
and  honored  him  by  signs  of  intimacy  and  favor. 

Of  those  who  speedily  ^quired  princely  notice 
and  recognition  was  a  young  lieutenant,  a  man  of 
quiet  reserved  manner,  singularly  unobtrusive  and 
modest;  and  yet  known  amongst  his  comrades  as  one 
of  a  most  resolute  will  and  unflinching  determination. 
With  Lieutenant  Tegetthoff  the  Archduke  had  fre¬ 
quent  discussions  on  naval  matters ;  and  as  each  held 
nrmly  to  his  own  opinions,  it  was  said  that  occasion¬ 
ally  the  controversies  assumed  a  degree  of  warmth 
wluch  threatened  at  least  a  discontinuance  of  the  in¬ 


timacy,  for  Tegetthoff  held  rigidly  to  his  opinions, 
and  would  concede  nothing  in  consideration  of  the 
rank  and  station  of  his  op|>onent. 

The  story  goes,  that  in  a  cruise,  I  believe,  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  as  the  Prince  lay  one  day 
in  his  hammock,  slung  between  two  trees,  young 
Tegetthoff,  unaware  ot  his  vicinity,  suffered  bimseff 
to  speak  somewhat  strongly  on  his  Highness’s  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  service,  not  hesitating  to  describe  them 
as  ill-judged  and  unwise,  and  such  a.s,  if  carried  out, 
would  greatly  impair  the  character  of  the  Austrian 
navy. 

The  Prince  took  an  early  opjiortunity  to  let  him 
know  that  he  had  been  an  unwilling  listener  to  his 
censures,  and  was  little  pleased  with  the  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  they  were  couched.  Tegetthoff  de¬ 
clared  that  his  convictions  admitted  of  no  qualifica¬ 
tion  or  abatement ;  that  he  maintained  what  he  had 
.said,  and  begged  to  offer  his  resignation.  His  re¬ 
tirement  was  accepted,  and  they  parted. 

Some  years  elapsed,  and  the  unfbrtunate  rupture 
with  Denmark  occurred.  It  became  necessary  to 
send  an  Austrian  s(]uadron  to  the  Baltic ;  and,  look¬ 
ing  to  what  the  Danes  were  as  sailors,  the  choice 
of  an  able  and  daring  man  to  lead  the  expedition 
became  a  matter  of  great  moment.  It  was  in  this 
emergency  that  Tegetthoff  received  a  letter  from  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  appointing  him  to  take  the 
command,  —  a  letter  so  full  of  generous  recognition, 
and  so  marked  by  confidence,  that  Tegetthoff  was 
said  to  be  compfetely  overcome  by  it,  and  hastened 
to  express  his  gratitude  in  terms  not  less  imbued  with 
warmth  of  heart  than  by  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  even 
passing  misunderstanding  that  had  separated  them. 
How  nobly  Tegetthoff  vindicated  the  Archduke’s 
choice,  and  how  splendidly  he  bore  his  flag  in  the 
north,  the  one  great  success  in  that  brief  naval 
struggle  can  testify.  The  Schwartzenberg  was  on 
fire  in  three  places  when  she  was  towed  under  the 
cliffs  of  Heligoland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  since  that  time,  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  achievement  has  shown 
how  thoroughly  the  Archduke  had  appreciated  the 
man  whom  be  selected  for  honor.  It  was  not  alone 
a  fleet  numerically  inferior  that  Tegfetthoff  let  into 
action  at  Lissa ;  they  were  ships  of  deficient  power 
in  artillery  and  in  speed,  and  behind  all  was  a  na¬ 
tion  panic-striken  by  defeat,  and  almost  accepting 
disaster  as  the  inevitable  decree  of  fortune. 

Tegetthoff  knew  this,  —  he  knew  that  nothmg 
short  of  a  transcendent  victory  could  rally  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  A  merely  drawn  battle  with  the  Ital¬ 
ian  fleet  implied  defeat,  since  no  resources  would 
remain  to  Austria  to  renew  the  struggle.  She  had 
no  “  reserves,”  nor  could  she  even  refit ;  all,  there¬ 
fore,  hung  on  one  throw  of  the  dice.  They  who 
are  in  his  confidence  assert  that  he  never  looked  for 
such  a  success  as  he  achieved  at  Lissa;  that  his 
whole  computation  was  the  amount  of  injury  he 
could  inflict  on  the  Italian  fleet  at  the  cost  of  los¬ 
ing  his  own ;  that  he  never  speculated  on  bringing 
a  single  ship  out  of  action,  and,  naturally  enough, 
regarded  the  Affondatore  as  fully  a  match  for  his 
whole  squadron.  The  news  of  this  glorious  action 
was  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  sinking  for¬ 
tunes  of  Maximilian.  He  read  the  bulletin  of  the 
battle  in  a  perfect  transport  of  delight,  and  burst 
out  again  and  again  into  expressions  of  that  splen¬ 
did  falow  Tegetthoff',  — that  noble  Tegetthoff! 

It  was  no  part  of  my  intention,  in  these  few  words 
on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Archduke,  to  follow 
him  to  that  ill-starred  expedition  for  which  he  gave 
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his  life.  Its  history  —  and  it  will  be  a  dark  page  of 
treachery  from  the  very  outset  —  is  yet  to  be  writ¬ 
ten.  Of  the  arguments  employed  to  sway  his  mind, 
—  of  the  pcrsuuions  that  were  used  to  influence 
him,  —  of  the  way  in  which  his  noblest  as  well  as  his 
weakest  traits  were  worked  upon, — now  to  stimulate 
ambition,  now  to  silence  scruple,  —  there  are  writ¬ 
ten  records  in  existence,  —  records  which  Imperial 
wealth  would  willingly  pay  heavily  to  acquire,  and 
which  may  yet  see  the  light. 

I  take  my  last  farewdl  of  this  poor  Prince  as  I 
stand  in  the  garden  of  Mii-amar.  A  small  inlet  of 
the  sea  has  been  Introduced  through  a  channel  of 
rock  into  a  little  flower-garden  at  the  back  of  the 
castle.  The  cactus  and  the  oleander  bend  over  the 
blue  water,  and  through  their  leafy  shade  a  small 
flight  of  marble  steps  leads  down  to  the  sea.  Here 
it  was,  by  these  same  steps,  he  descended  as  he  went 
to  the  boat  which  bore  him,  away  from  home  and 
fatherland,  to  tempt  the  fortunes  of  the  greatest, 
boldest,  rashest  enterprise  of  our  age. 

The  record  of  his  last  moments  bears  testimony  to 
the  noble  calm  of  that  courage  which  never  de¬ 
serted  him.  Ilis  last  words  were  for  her  who  had 
shared  all  his  perils,  and  his  dying  accents  mur¬ 
mured  “  poor  Carlotta !  ” 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 


I  The  oaks  at  Silcotes  grew  from  gold  to  green, 

I  then  grew  golden  once  more,  and  then  settled  down 
into  the  fuU  green  of  summer ;  yet  stillness,  or  nearly 
I  stillness,  reigned  over  hall  and  park,  garden  and 
i  forest.  The  perfectly-ordered  machine,  so  long 
'  wound  up,  went  on  just  the  same,  the  least  notice- 
>  able  fact  about  it  l)eing  the  absence  of  its  master. 
The  neighbors  got  excited  and  curious  about  the 
house,  the  more  so  as  week  after  week  went  on. 
They  met  the  horses  exercising  regularly,  and  the 
men  looked  much  as  usual.  The  deep  wailing  bay 
of  the  bloodhounds  was  still  heard  by  the  frightened 
children,  whose  mothers  told  them  that  the  Dark 
Squire  was  away  to  the  war,  —  a  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  made  him  seem  in  their  eyes  more  weird 
and  more  dark  than  before.  Everything,  said  the 
gossips,  was  going  on  just  as  usual  at  Silcotes,  save 
that  some  most  astounding  family  discoveries  had 
been  made,  and,  without  doubt,  Silcote  was  following 
the  track  of  the  Italian  anny. 

People  who  had  not  called  for  years  came  and 
called  now,  out  of  sheer  honest  curiosity,  a  curiosity 
which  was  doomed  to  continual  disappointment. 
Everything  was  unchanged.  The  lodge  gates  were 
j  opened  with  the  greatest  alaicrity ;  lawn  and  drive 
were  well  kept ;  the  flower-beds  were  blazing  out  as 
heretofore,  and  the  gardeners  were  busy  among  the 
new  French  roses ;  the  door  was  opened  to  the  vis¬ 
itor  by  the  butler  and  two  men  in  livery,  but  “  Mr. 
Silcote  was  in  Italy,  and  was  not  expected  home  at 
present.”  That  was  all  that  could  he  learnt 

Lord  Hainault  of  course  heard  of  all  these  things, 
and,  with  his  worthy  wife,  wondered  very  much  at 
them.  He  had  seen  but  little  of  Silcote  in  his  life, 
and  what  little  he  had  seen  he  had  not  liked.  He 
seldom  had  any  personal  correspondence  with  him, 
but  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  a  common 


should  be  enclosed :  it  was  impossible  that  it  conld 
be  done  without  stroking  the  li^uire  the  right  way, 
and  so  the  Smiire  suddenly  became  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  person.  Lord  Hainault  began  at  breakfast-time 
by  laying  down  the  proposition  that  country  gossip 
was  just  as  bad  as  town  gossip,  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  one  half  of  what  was  said  about  any  one. 
He  instanced  Silcote,  and  so  persistently  argued 
ftom  that  example,  that  he  triumphantly  proved  to 
himself  and  his  hearers,  by  lunch  time,  that  Silcote 
was,  in  all  human  probability,  rather  a  good  fellow 
than  otherwise.  At  all  events  he,  with  his  wife’s 
entire  concurrence,  ordered  his  horse  and  rode 
gently  over  through  the  wood  to  leave  his  card  on 
Silcote,  and  to  get  his  address. 

“  It  is  an  uncommon  nice  place,  this,”  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  came  out  of  the  forest  into  the  glades 
of  the  park,  and  saw  the  way  in  which  ar^cial 
order  was  growing  out  of  nature.  “  A  monstrous 
nice  place;  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  whole 
county.  What  a  sad  pity  it  is  that  a  clever  man 
and  a  gentleman,  as  he  is,  should  not  be  more  civ¬ 
ilized.  The  best  landlord  and  the  best  farmer  for 
miles,  too.  I  wUl  see  more  of  him  when  he  comes 
back ;  I  feel  certain  that  he  is  a  good  fellow.” 

And  then  he  uneasily  remenibered  the  general 
and  oflrhand  accounts  of  Silcote  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  give,  and  pricked  his  horse  Into  a 
trot,  and  so  came  round  the  comer  of  the  drive  on 
an  excecdinglv  fine  groom,  whose  master  was  close 
before  him.  Lord  Hainault  passed  the  groom  and 
rode  up  beside  the  master,  a  withered,  handsome 
old  gentleman,  on  a  valuable  cob. 

“My  dear  Sir  (Jodfrey  Mallory!”  said  Lord 
Hainault.  “  You  are  riding  far  from  home.” 

“I  am  only  from  Shiplake.  I  cannot  ride  far 
now.  But  I  have  a  letter  from  Italy  which  tells  me 
that  Silcote  is  dead;  and  I,  quite  unconsciously, 
years  ago  did  him  a  wrong,  and  I  wish  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  time  to  explain  my  share  in  it  in 
this  world.  I  fear  that  Sdcote  has  been  sadly 
abused  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  not  a  bad  fellow 
when  I  knew  him,  but  jealous  and  ill-tempered.  I 
wish  I  could  have  a  tal^  with  him.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  has  owed  me  a  grudge  about  a 
very  unhappy  business  in  which  I  was  innocent.  I 
am  not  long  for  this  world,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
leave  a  grudge  behind.” 

“  It  is  like  your  good-heartedness.  Sir  Godfirey,” 
said  Lord  Hainault. 

“  You  mean  my  good  nature,”  said  Sir  Godfrey. 
“  We  selfish  men  of  pleasure  are  generally  good- 
natured.  I  should  say  that  I  have  been  the  most 
good-natured  and  the  most  worthless  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  can  really  feel  nothing  —  not  even 
this.” 

“  Not  even  what  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  not  see  that  the  house  is  shut  up,  and 
that  I  am  too  late  with  my  explanations  ?  ” 

The  house  was  shut  up  in  reality,  and  the  two  rode 
forward  in  silence. 

“  Is  your  master  dead  ?  ”  said  Lord  Hainault  to 
the  butler,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

“  Master  is  alive,  my  lord,”  said  the  butler ;  “  but 
we  are  in  sad  trouble  ;  sad  trouble  indeed,  my 
lord.” 

Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  left  his  card  and  rode  away, 
waving  his  hand  to  Lord  Haifaault. 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  asked  Lord  Hainault. 

“  The  young  master  is  dead,  my  lord.” 

“  Which  young  master  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Thomas,  my  lord.” 
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thought  he  had  been  dead  long  ago,”  Raid 
Lord  Hainaolt.  “  I  want  Mr.  Silcote’s  direction.” 

Master  is  expected  home  at  once,  my  lord,”  said 
'  the  bntler ;  and  so  Lord  Hainault  rode  away  also, 
saying  to  himself  as  he  went,  “  Well,  that  scamp  is 
well  out  of  the  way.  Better  the  school-boy  than 
him.”  And  that  was  all  which  the  county  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lord  Hainault  had  to  say  about  Colonel 
Silcote. 

One  part  of  the  great  Silcote  machine  which  was 
still  in  perfect  order  was  the  kitchen.  Experts  Mn- 
erally  tod  that  they  make  their  very  best  eflorts 
after  a  rest  The  Silcotes  cook,  not  condescending 
to  cook  for  servants,  had  had  an  idle  time  of  it  for 
two  months,  and  had  taken  to  fishing  at  Wargrave. 
But  when  Mr.  Betts,  the  senior  Mr.  Sugden,  Miss 
Dora  Silcote,  and  the  children,  arrived  suddenly  at 
the  hall,  he  put  aside  his  fishing-rods,  and  did  his 
best.  J^tts  knew  what  good  eating  and  drinking 
was,  and  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  cook’a 
Knowing  that  he  had  some  one  to  appreciate  him, 
he  put  his  soul  into  the  work,  and  Mr.  Sugden  and 
Itfr.  Betts  sat  down  to  a  very  good  dinner  indeed. 

Not  that  Mr.  Betts  had  the  slightest  business  to 
take  possession  of  Silcotes.  Su^en  was  staying 
with  him  at  St.  Mary’s  when  they  got  the  news  of 
Tom  Silcote’s  death.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  Betts  moving;  but  he  claimed  great 
credit  for  taking  active  possession  of  Silcotes.  As 
he  put  it  to  the  S(pire,  “  The  moment  I  heard  of  it 
I  came  off.  I  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  my 
fi^t,  sir ;  I  came  off  at  once.”  Silcote  himself  was 
half-persuaded  that  Betts  had  done  him  a  personal 
service  by  “  coming  off”  so  promptly,  though  he 
failed  to  perceive  entirely  why  Betts  should  take 
that  particular  occasion  to  kill  his  bucks  and  tap 
his  Madeira.  But  Betts  did  both  these  things,  and 
I  perfectly  persuaded  himself  the  while  that  he  was 
piling  obbgations  on  the  Squire’s  head,  which  a  life- 
I  time  of  devotion  on  the  Squire’s  part  could  never 
I  repav. 

I  “  So  you  did  not  see  your  way  to  the  Italian 
I  campaign,  Mr.  Sugden  ?  ”  said  Betts,  after  the 
I  soup. 

I  “  Whvi  no,”  said  Sugden.  “  I  got  so  heavily  used 
I  in  the  Crimea,  that  a^r  a  feeble  attempt  I  gave  it 
!  up”  . 

“  A  wise  resolution,  nephew.” 

“  Nephew  ?  ”  said  Sugden,  raising  his  great,  pa- 
j  tient,  handsome  face  to  Mr.  Betts. 

'  “  Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Betts,  promptly.  “  Your 

sister  married  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Thomas  Silcote. 
My  daughter  married  his  half-brother,  Mr.  Algernon 
Silcote.  Consequently  I  am  your  uncle.  Don’t 
you  see  ?  ” 

“  I  dare  say  I  shall  in  time,”  said  Sugden.  “  Am 
I  to  call  you  Uncle  Betts,  then  V  ” 

“  My  dear  sir,  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  detail ; 
a  matter  entirely  between  man  and  man.  I  would 
not  for  an  instant  urge  a  man  in  your  position  to 
!  give  such  a  title  to  a  man  in  my  position.  Still, 

j  there  are  rules  about  these  things,  I  believe,  and  it 

]  would  be  flattering  to  me.” 

“  I  will  call  you  Uncle  Betta  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,”  said  Sugden,  “  if  you  like  it.” 

“  My  dear  sir,  not  for  a  moment.  Between  men 
of  the  world,  like  you  and  me,  such  distinctions  are 
invidious.  If  you  coidd  possibly  induce  Mrs.  Sil¬ 
cote,  your  sister,  to  greet  me  with  the  title  of  uncle, 
I  should  have  nothing  left  to  desire  in  this  world.” 

“  0  !  she  would  never  do  that,”  said  Sugden. 
“  She  is  very  proud.” 


“  You  are  quite  sure  that  she  would  not  ?  "  said 
Betts.  “  Then  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  She  is  : 
the  leading  member  of  the  family  which  I  have 
entered,  and  her  wishes  must  be  studied.  It  would  : 
have  bwn  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  but  let  it  go.  | 

I  and  you  have  other  claims  on  Silcote  besides  those 
of  mere  recc^ition.  The  instant  that  you  and  I 
heard  of  this  lamentable  misfortune  we  came  off  | 
promptly  and  rallied  round  him.  'That  is  a  service  I 
which  he  is  not  likely  to  forget.  Silcote  is  not  un-  i 
grateful.”  I 

“  I  think  myself,”  said  Sugden,  painfully  and  with 
difficulty,  but  with  honesty  also,  just  like  the  mere 
agricultural  laborer  which  he  was,  “  that  we  had 
better  not  have  come  at  all.  There  is  death  in  the 
house,  —  the  death  of  my  sister’s  husband,  which 
is  bad  enough ;  and  also,  from  what  I  have  gathered, 
disaster  worse  than  death.  It  seems  to  me  ill  that 
we  should  be  feasting  here  in  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  I  am  sorry  that  I  came.” 

“  There  should  always  be  a  gentleman  in  the 
house  at  such  times  as  these,  my  dear  sir,”  said  Betts. 

Sugden  wondered  which  of  the  two  was  the 
gentleman,  and  concluded,  in  bis  agricultural  mind,  i 
neither ;  but  he  said,  — 

“  We  will  not  discuss  that  matter.  Tell  me  about  i 
Anne  Silcote.  Is  the  business  so  bad  as  I  have  | 
guessed  ?  ”  ,  j 

“  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  and  there  is  the  | 
whole  truth,  Sugden,”  said  Betts,  thumping  his  fist  i 
on  the  table.  “  Tliere  are  no  servants  in  the  hall,  | 
and  Dora  has  not  appeared ;  so  I  can  tell  you  the  ! 
truth  in  a  few  minutes.  1  am  a  vulgar  man,  and  a 
cunning  man,  and  a  man  who  will  only  cease  to 
scheme  for  money  when  I  am  nailed  in  my  cofifin. 

But  I  am  not  an  ungrateful  man.  I  am  not  the 
mere  snob  which  you  would  judge  me  to  be  from  my 
manners.  Algernon  Silcote  toto  me  in  when  I  was 
a  bankrupt  beggar,  and  showed  me  the  beauty  of  a 
morality  more  noble  than  my  own.  The  Squire  | 
heaped  favors  after  fhvors  on  my  head,  and  put  me  i 
in  the  way  of  having  cash  again  in  hand  to  turn  I 
over.  I  have  turned  that  money  over.  If  there  is  1 
a  man  in  England  who  understands  the  handling  of 
money  it  is  myself.  I  am  rich  again,  richer  than 
you  dream  of.  I  only  stay  at  St.  Mary’s  because  I 
think  my  benefactor  Silcote  would  like  it  Yet  I 
tell  you,  Sugden,  that  I  would  have  gone  into  the. 
Bankruptcy  Court  again  to-morrow,  have  given  up 
every  pound  which  I  owned,  if  I  could  have  pre-  j 
vented  this  last  terrible  scandal.”  j 

“  What  is  it,  then  ?  ”  said  Sugden.  “  Here  are  I 
the  servants.  Will  you  put  those  dishes  down,  and  I 
go  away,  if  you  please.  Mr.  Betts  and  I  are  talking 
business.” 

When  they  were  gone  Su^en  resumed :  “  You  j 
seem  to  me  to  lie  two  people,  Betts,”  he  said;  “just  j 
now  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  scheming  about  an  | 
utterly  ignoble  mcittcr ;  and  then  immediately  after  | 
you  came  out  most  nobly.”  I 

“  I  am  two  people,”  said  Betts.  “  I  was  bred  a 
share  and  stockjobber,  and  shall  die  one,  and  at  i 

times  I  try  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  like  | 
Algy  Silcote,  my  son-in-law.  Think  it  out  for  j 
yourself”  I 

“  Well,  I  will.  But  about  Anne.  Is  there  any-  ; 
thing  like  dishonor  ?  ”  ; 

“  Utter  dishonor,  I  fear,  and  utter  ruin.  She  has 
gone  off  with  a  low  Italian  Austrian.  A  young 
Roman.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.” 

“  How  did  you  hear  it  ?  ”  ^ 

“  From  a  fnend  of  mine,  Kriegsthurm.  He  is  a  i 
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«  So  am  I,”  said  Kette.  ?  «  smd  Siigden. 

8tud,  “  what  treason  X  servants  ?  Jf  X®“ 

should  have  bamshed  ^  suggest  that  they 

done  talking  tre^ni^I“  ^  possession  of 
b«te  without  the  sligh^t  reason,  1  think 

CHAPTER  LIX. 
the  last  eamble. 

«WVTT  ”  said  Dora  to  Mr.  Sugden  “  and  so 
“Well,  saiu  Lyu.  ,  incredible.” 

they  are  actually  due.  ,  .  j-^m  London,  and 

“  The  Squire  hM  ^  ghaU  see  them 

will  be  here  in  hall  an  hour, 
all  soon  now.” 
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and  perverse,  and  I  loved  it.  I  used  to  protest 
against  it ;  that  was  my  prudishness.  But  now  that 
it  has  all  passed  away,  I  Know  that  I  loved  it.” 

“  You  are  quite  sure,  then,  that  the  old  state  of 
things  kas  passed  away,”  said  Sugden. 

“Mv  good — distant  relation  (I  will  not  commit 
myself),  —  do  you  know  that  you  are  perfectly 
foolish  at  times  ?  Is  not  my  Uncle  Arthur  going  to 
marry  my  old  governess.  Miss  I^ee  ?  Are  they  not 
going,  to  take  up  their  abode  here  at  Silcotes  ? 
You  have  heard  of  this  arrangement,  because  I 
have  heard  you  speak  of  it.” 

“  Then  you  think,  my  dear,”  said  Sugden,  “  that 
Mr.  Arthur  and  his  bride  will  be  inclined  to  look 
round  and  put  thin^  square.” 

Dora  only  looked  at  him  at  first.  Her  opinion 
was  so  strong  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  two 
would  “  put  tilings  square,”  that  she  did  not  trust 
herself  to  speak  of  it  at  present.  She  as  good  as 
passed  the  question  for  a  time. 

“  There  is  a  chance  that  your  sister,  my  aunt, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  Mr.i. 
Silcote,  may  be  able  to  do  battle  with  them  single- 
handed.  She  is  in  high  favor  at  headquarters  now, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  She  is  an  energetic  and 
courageous  woman,  and  it  seems  has  great  influence 
over  grandpa.  But  she  is  one,  and  they  are  two. 


and  she  will  have  her  work  cut  out  for  her.  She 
will  fight  like  a  dragon  for  James,  but  James  will 
be  of  no  assistance  to  her  at  all.  The  Arthur  Sil- 
cotes  will  beat  her  if  she  don’t  mind.  However,  we 
shall  have  a  h^py  little  household.” 

“  My  dear  Dora,”  said  Sugden,  “  you  are  very 
worldly.” 

“lam;  I  have  seen  the  consequences  of  not  be¬ 
ing  worldly,  and.  Uncle  Sugden,  I  was  trained  in  a 
ham  school.  I  only  know  this,  that  I  shall  make 
James  stick  to  his  art,  and  be  independent,  for  with 
this  wonderful  new  happy  family  arrangement,  I 
see  nothing  to  prevent  his  being  cut  out  of  his 
grandfather’s  will  to-morrow.” 

“  He  will  have  his  mother’s  money,  —  four  thou¬ 
sand  a  year.” 

“  I  know  that.  But  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  a  man 
to  wait  for  his  mother’s  money.  He  shall  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  before  his  mother  dies,  if  I  know 
my  own  will.” 

“  You  are  taking  a  black  view  of  things.” 

“  I  have  been  used  to  the  darker  side  of  things. 
I  will  be  more  cheerful  directly.  Let  us  see  what 
has  become  of  our  old  Silcotes,  in  this  newer  and 
happier  regime.  The  delightfbl  old  abandon  of  the 
house  is  gone  forever.  Grandpa,  our  ogre,  has  for¬ 
gotten  his  ways.  Altogether,  the  old  house  will 
never  be  what  it  was  before.  I  know  that  the  new 
order  will  be  better  than  the  old,  but  1  am  wicked 
and  perverse,  and  I  hate  it” 

“  You  have  talked  yourself  into  hating  it, 
Dora,”  said  Sugden,  “with  what  seems  to  me  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense.” 

“  Well,  I  do  hate  it  at  all  events,”  said  Dora. 
“  They  will  spoil  James  himself  among  them.” 

They  had  come  in  their  walk  before  the  silent 
cottage,  in  which  Su^en  and  his  sister  had  lived 
for  so  many  years.  The  fence  was  broken,  and  the 
bloodhounds  which  accompanied  them  had  invaded 
the  garden.  The  flowers,  mostly  spring  flowers 
which  Sugden  had  planted  so  many  years  ago,  were 
all  out  of  flower,  and  lying  withered  on  the  neglect¬ 
ed  ground,  with  the  exception  of  two  groups  of 
noble  white  lilies,  which  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  and  a  rose  which  they  now  choose  to  call  the 


“  John  Hopper,”  but  which  old-fashioned  folks  call 
the  “  Cabbage.” 

“  Get  me  a  lily,”  said  Dora. 

“  I  think  that  I  will  get  you  a  rose  instead,”  said 
Sugden.  “  Old  maids  wear  lilies.” 

So  they  turned  into  the  main  avenue  again,  with 
the  stupid  bloodhounds  round  them,  snuifing  and 
scratching  among  the  rabbit  burrows. 

“  Little  woman,”  said  Sugden,  “  you  have  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  sort  of  mind.” 

“  It  IS  likely  enough,”  said  Dora ;  “  I  watched  my 
father’s  life,  and  saw  him  die.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  my  mind  is  a  melancholy  one.” 

“  You  have  made  me  melancholy  enough ;  and  I 
looked  for  such  pleasure  from  to-day’s  meeting. 
When  your  aunt  and  I  lived  alone  and  unnoticed 
at  that  cottage  we  have  just  left,  we  were  happy 
enough.  We  never  had  as  much  to  eat  as  we  could 
have  eaten,  and  we  felt  the  want  of  firing  also  — 
bitterly,  I  can  tell  you.  We  had  our  great  sorrow, 
—  the  desertion  of  her  unrecognized  by  the  poor 
fellow  who.  is  just  gone;  we  had  to  stand  all 
weathers,  and  never  had  five  shillings  in  the  house ; 
yet  we  bore  all  cheerfully.  Just  now,  when  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  things  were  changed  for  the  better, 
and  we  were  going  to  begin  a  time  of  prosperity,  you 
point  out  to  me  a  hundred  new  miseries,  fifty  times 
worse  than  the  old  ones.  I  doubt  you  are  a  killjoy. 
Miss  Dora.” 

“  Well,”  said  Dora,  “it  does  not  much  matter.  I 
shall  die  an  old  maid.  I  always  intended  to  be  so, 

and  I  mean  to  be  so ;  and  I  am  a  very  deter - 

Why,  bless  me,  it  is  you.” 

“That  looks  very  like  old  maidenhood,”  said 
Sugden,  as  he  saw  her  fiurly  in  the  arms  of  a  tall 
and  very  handsome  young  man,  with  a  dark  downy 
mustache,  and  —  I  must  write  it  down  —  getting 
kissed.  “  That  looks  uncommonly  like  dying  an 
old  maid.  Bah  !  you  ’re  just  like  the  rest  of  your 
precious  family, — saying  one  thing  and  doing  an¬ 
other.  My  boy  James  shall  hear  of  this.  I  had 
better  make  myself  scarce,  for  this  is  getting  too 
tender  for  me,  —  this  is.  Why,  that  can’t  be  the  boy 
himself?  He  never  had  mustaches.  I  am  blessed 
if  I  don’t  believe  it  is,  though.  Here,  you  two  peo¬ 
ple,  manners  !  manners !  ” 

“  Who  cares  about  manners  before  you  ?  ”  said 
James,  and  Sugden  saw  that  it  was  James  at 
once. 

“  I  thought  old  maids  were  particular  in  that  re¬ 
spect,”  replied  Sugden.  “  However,  have  it  your 
own  way,  and  don’t  regard  me.” 

“  If  you  don’t  hold  your  tongue,  I  ’ll  kiss  you,” 
said  Dora. 

“  Then  here  goes,”  said  Sugden.  “  Arthur  is  go¬ 
ing  —  ”  but  she  executed  her  terrible  threat,  and 
silenced  him.  “For,”  as  she  said,  “no  one  ever 
cared  one  halfpenny  for  you.  You  are  of  as  much 
importance  as  an  old  milestone.” 

When  James  had  got  hold  of  one  of  his  arms,  and 
Dora  of  another,  —  when  they  both  clung  round 
him  and  looked  into  his  gentle,  almost  stupid  face, 
Sugden  thought  that  to  be  a  milestone  was  not  such 
a  bad  thing  after  all,  if  one  had  two  such  beautiful 
young  clinaners  to  twine  around  you. 

“  They  will  be  here  directly,”  said  James.  “  I 
came  across  the  fields  from  Tw}'ford  and  have 
beaten  them,  but  they  will  be  here  directly.” 

“  Shall  we  wait  for  them  here,  or  go  back  to  the 
hall  ?  ”  said  Dora. 

“Let  us  huny  back  to  the  hall,”  said  James. 
“  He  would  like  it  better.” 
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“  Is  be  in  one  of  his  tempers,  then  ?  ”  asked  Dora. 
“  No,  he  has  no  tempers  now.  But  I  think  he 
would  like  it.  And  Aunt  Mary  is  mad.” 
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They  hurried  back,  and  got  under  the  shelter  of 
the  great  porch,  ready  to  receive  the  comers  from 
the  war,  and  to  see  the  end  of  the  ancient  and  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  history  of  the  Silcote 
family-. 

**  The  girl  is  right,”  thought  Sugden ;  “  the  new 
misery  is  greater  than  the  old.  VVcll,  here  they 
come.” 

Tivo  carriages  came  grinding  through  the  gravel 
up  to  the  poren,  —  the  hrst  closed,  the  second  open. 
The  closed  carriage  stopped  first  at  their  leet,  and 
the  butler  opened  the  door  of  it  Silcote  himself 
got  out  of  it  first,  looking  very  quiet  and  very  sol¬ 
emn  indeed,  taking  notice  of  no  one  :  and  then 
turned  round  to  hand  out  his  companion,  the  poor 
Princess  of  Castelnuovo. 

She  put  her  well-formed  hand  on  his  arm,  and, 
with  her  finely-formed  little  foot  carefully  pointed, 
alit  gently  and  dexterously  on  the  loyvest  step  be¬ 
fore  the  porch.  Then  she  turned  to  Silcote,  smiled 
pleasantly  and  bowed.  After  this,  she  stood  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  sunshine,  and  looked  around  her. 
She  was  beautifully  and  carefully  dressed,  and  al¬ 
most  hung  yvith  jeweb,  all  put  on  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  taste.  Her  beauty,  old  as  she  was,  was  still 
8])len(lid :  and  yet,  when  Dora  had  looked  on  her 
for  less  than  half  a  minute,  she  slipped  quietly  a^ay 
and  hid  herself  in  one  of  the  window-seats,  saying 
to  herself,  —  “  She  had  better  have  died.  It  would 
be  better  for  her  if  she  was  dead.” 

For  that  had  happened  to  this  poor  Princess 
which  is  more  inexplicable,  and  infinitely  more  aw¬ 
ful,  than  death  itself.  She  was  mad.  She  had 
overstepped  Kriegsthurm’s  line  at  last.  Mystery 
greater  than  death  !  The  old  familiar  world,  the 
old  familiar  house,  the  people  with  whom  she  had 
lived  for  so  many  years,  were  all  around  her,  and 
yet  she  was  utterly  unable  to  recognize  them.  She 
Saw  them  as  she  had  seen  them  a  hundred  times  be¬ 
fore  ;  yet  they  were  other  places  and  other  people 
to  her.  It  is  beyond  all  thought  and  all  knowledge. 
Better  perhaps  not  to  think  of  this  awful  death  in 
life,  or  double  life,  but  go  with  the  doctors,  who 
name  it  as  “  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain,”  and 
then  put  it  on  one  side  ;  which  is  possibly  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

In  the  sun,  before  the  door,  stood  a  handsome, 
well-dressed  woman,  before  the  eyes  of  men  calm, 
polite,  bien  mu>e,  everything  which  was  to  be  desired. 
And  yet  there  was  no  woman  there  at  all,  for  the 
soul  had  gone  out  of  her,  and  she  saw  things  which 
were  not.  Her  intelligence  lied  to  her  eyes,  and 
her  eyes  to  her  intelligence.  This  mystery  of  mad¬ 
ness  is  surely  the  greatest  mystery  of  all.  See  it  in 
one  you  have  loved,  and  then  contradict  me. 

She  did  not  know  her  own  brother,  and  she  did 
not  know  the  old  house :  still,  she  knew  that  she  was 
mad.  She  believed  that  her  brother  was  the  doc¬ 
tor,  and  that  this  was  the  a^lum.  Yet,  by  some  in¬ 
finitely  deep  crosaed-purpose  in  her  soul,  she  strug¬ 
gled  towards  the  surface  of  reason  for  an  instant 
She  turned  to  the  butler  and  said,  “  Colonel  Silcote 
has  missed  the  train,  and  will  not  be  in  time  for 
dinner.  He  will  have  his  old  room  in  the  west 


wing.”  And  then  she  passed  under  the  sliadow  of 
the  porch  and  into  the  old  hall,  where  the  blood¬ 
hounds  lay  about;  and  Dora,  looking  from  her 
dim  window-seat  saw  her  stalk  along,  imperial,  ma¬ 
jestic,  with  her  face  set,  with  uneasy  lips,  with  eye¬ 
brows  drawn  together,  and  with  staring  eyee,  which 
saw  what  was  not  there. 

But  by  this  time  the  second  carriage  had  un¬ 
loaded  itself. 

The  meeting  between  Miss  Lee  and  Dora  had 
something  of  humor  in  it.  Dora  had  never  thor¬ 
oughly  liked  Miss  Lee,  and  had  seen  and  remem¬ 
bered  a  very  great  many  indiscretions  which  Miss 
Lee,  under  present  circumstances,  would  have  liked 
her  to  forget.  Yet  Dora  had  not  forgotten  them, 
and  Miss  Lee  knew  it.  Tliey  were,  therefore,  both 
on  their  dignity.  When  the  poor  Princess  and  her 
brother  had  passed  her  in  the  hall,  she  came  out 
into  the  porch,  and  met  her  old  friend-enemy.  Miss 
Lee,  face  to  face. 

Miss  Lee  was  dressed  up  to  the  point  which  is 
expected  of  every  lady  with  four  thousand  a  year, 
and  Dora,  having  been  dependent  on  Mr.  ^tts, 
by  no  means  a  liberal  outgiver,  was  somewhat  dow¬ 
dy  and  shabby.  Yet  Dora  held  the  key  of  the  po¬ 
sition  in  her  pocket,  and  knew  it,  as  did  likewise 
Miss  Lee  herself. 

“  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Dora  ?  ”  said  Miss 
Lee. 

*•  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Lee  ?  ”  said  Dora,  look¬ 
ing  very  calnily  at  her. 

“I  am  very  well,  indeed,  my  dear  Dora,”  said 
Miss  Lee. 

“  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Dora. 
“  I  am  afraid  that  your  nerves  must  have  been 
shaken  by  the  war.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Miss  Lee.  And  then  there 
was  a  pause.  Dora  would  have  died  sooner  than 
have  spoken  next,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  only 
Miss  Raylock,  but  Arthur  himself,  remained  per¬ 
fectly  silent ;  “  for,”  as  Miss  Raylock  expressed  it, 
“  Miss  Lee  had  been  giving  herself  airs.” 

Miss  Lee  had  to  speak  first,  accordingly.  “  My 
dear,”  she  said,  “  will  you  give  me  a  kiss  ?  ” 

“  With  the  greatest  pleasure,”  replied  Dora. 

“  I  hope  we  shall  be  very  great  Mends,  Dora.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  hope  we  shall,”  was  the  reply. 


CONCLUSION. 

So  comes  one  more  long  story  to  an  end.  Noth¬ 
ing  remains  but  to  give  the  various  characters  their 
departure,  and  to  finish  one  of  the  most  difficult  ef¬ 
forts  of  story-telling  ever  attempted. 

I  hear  people  asking  about  such  and  such  a  story, 
“  Does  it  end  well  ?  ”  as  if  that  mattered.  How  can 
a  story  of  deceit,  folly,  and  selfishness  like  this  ena 
entirely  well  ?  It  enM  as  well  as  it  can.  As  people 
make  their  beds,  so  they  must  lie  on  them. 

Silcote  by  degrees  became  possessed  of  all  the 
circumstances  with  which  our  reader  is  already  ac¬ 
quainted,  with  regard  to  his  relations  with  his  wife, 
which  were  chiefly  brought  about  through  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  his  poor  sister.  Kriegsthurm,  having 
been  forced  back  to  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
danger  incurred  from  the  continental  democrats, 
took  a  house  in  Camden  Town,  and,  being  rather 
short  of  cash,  wrote  to  Silcote,  offering  to  tell  him 
the  whole  truth,  from  beginning  to  end.  Silcote 
went  to  him  at  once,  and  learnt  from  him  and  hik 
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head-agent  in  the  villany,  all  the  details.  He  paid 
him  his  money,  asking  him  if  he  did  not  think  him¬ 
self  the  greatest  scoundrel  fn  Europe  ?  To  which 
Kriegsthurm  answered,  “No,  not  by  many  de¬ 
grees”;  and  laughed. 

Silcote  was  now  aware  that  he  had  bv  his  insane 
jealousy  and  reticence  caused  the  deatL  of  a  good 
and  gentle  woman,  and  of  an  innocent  and  tender 
wife.  He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Tom  Silcote  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  never-dying  remorse  which  such  a  dis¬ 
covery  would  entail;  yet  that  remorse  was  very 
little  visible  after  all,  from  a  variety  of  reasons. 

If  he  had  been  still  alone,  still  isolated  from  hu¬ 
man  sympathies,  no  doubt  that  remorse  would  have 
been  verv  great,  —  n<ay,  it  was  relatively  very  ^at. 
He  would  probably  have  maddened  himselt  into 
some  new  phase  of  folly  with  it.  But  many  circum¬ 
stances  prevented  his  doing  this,  which  it  would  be 
well  to  consider. 

The  business  was  so  very,  very  old.  Above  forty 
years  old.  Very  few  men  are  capable  of  feeling 
acute  remorse  for  actions  done  so  long  ago,  althou^rh 
they  may  use  excited  language  about  them,  as  did 
Silcote.  To  feel  remorse  acutely,  the  image  of  the 
victim  or  the  sin  must  be  close  to  the  mind’s  eye ; 
at  least,  closer  than  a  space  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
years.  He  still  had  a  great  tenderness  for  his  poor 
wife,  but  he  was  getting  old :  it  was  very  long  ago ; 
and  his  love  for  her  had  been  turned  into  furious 
and  as  he  thought,  righteous  indignation  against  her 
for  so  many  years,  that  he  was  unable  to  obliterate 
the  half  century  during  which  he  had  regarded  her 
as  a  monster  of  wickedness,  and  take  up  his  love 
for  her  again  as  fresh  as  ever.  He  was  unable  to 
carry  out  the  ideal  progi-amme  which  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  to  Mrs.  Thomas.  He  was  regretful  and  re¬ 
pentant.  But  of  practical  acute  remorse,  with  its 
usual  symptoms,  there  was  none. 

There  were  other  reasons  against  this  phase  of 
mind :  almost  innumerable.  The  break  in  his 
habits,  when  he  had  left  his  unnatural  solitude  to 
go  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  first  of  these  newly- 
invented,  swlden,  bloody,  and  decisive  wars,  had 
somewhat  dazed  him,  and  put  old  matters  very  far 
away  indeed.  He  had,  again,  been  very  fond  of 
his  son  Thomas,  and  had  alwap,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  thought  of  a  reconciliation  between  them  as 
a  matter  of  course'.  He  had  pursu^'d  him  under 
fire  with  the  intention  of  being  reconciled  to  him, 
and  had  found  him  lying  stark,  stift’,  and  stone-dead 
under  the  poplars  by  the  mill  wall  at  Montriolo, 
watched  by  his  half-crazed  aunt  and  his  unacknowl¬ 
edged  son.  This  alone  was  enough  to  put  old  dis¬ 
asters  out  of  his  mind. 

Then,  again,  Anne.  He  had  been  very  fond  of 
Anne;  and  had,  in  his  newly-awakened  reckless¬ 
ness,  sent  her  abroad  with  a  somewhat  foolish  gov¬ 
erness.  In  spite  of  Dora’s  purely  imaginary  de¬ 
fence  of  her  (which  did  Dora  great  credit),  Anne 
had  made  an  awful  fiasco.  She  had  turned  Roman 
Catholic  in  order  to  be  married  to  the  young  Ro¬ 
man  gentleman  whom  Kriegsthurm,  in  one  of  his 

Ezled  fits,  had  set  on  to  watch  James,  and  was 
ring  away  at  Naples  with  him,  with  the  moneys 
ch  nad  been  intrusted  to  Miss  Heathton, '  her 
governess,  for  their  mutual  subsistence.  Reginald 
and  she  had  had  an  interview,  previous  to  her  es¬ 
capade,  in  which  she  told  Reginald  that  she  had 
never  cared  for  him  in  the  least,  but  was  in  love 
with  James,  and  always  had  been.  After  which 
8\)e  went  to  Naples,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  Regi¬ 
nald,  ha^-ing  no  one  to  direct  him,  went  to  Inns- 


pruck,  —  why  or  wherefore  we  shall  never  know, 
—  and  wrote  to  his  grandfather  from  that  place, 
telling  him  that  he  htm  careftilly  examined  the  va¬ 
rious  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  his  fellow-men, 
that  he  had  arranged  to  commit  suicide,  and  that 
by  the  time  these  lines  reached  him  (the  distracted 
iimiire),  he,  Reginald,  should  be  no  more. 

He  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  but  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  feeble,  pretty  picture  at  the  Dudley  last  year. 
Still  Silcote,  having  believed  in  his  own  nonsense 
for  so  many  years,  was  able  to  believe  in  Regi¬ 
nald’s.  This,  however,  was  one  of  the  smallest  of 
his  troubles.  Any  one,  no  matter  how  sensitive, 
would  have  forgotten  an  old  trouble,  on  the  basis  of 
which  this  story  has  been  written,  in  the  face  of  the 
new  troubles  which  arose  and  confronted  him  on 
every  side. 

It  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  me  to  allude  to 
such  a  h.alf-reputable  fiasco  as  that  of  Anne.'  I  do 
not  deal  in  such  wares ;  you  must  go  elsewhere  for 
them ;  but  it  is  still  more  disagreeable  for  me,  a 
man  whose  principal  desire  is  to  please,  to  allude  to 
the  relations  between  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  (Mrs. 
Sugden)  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Silcote  (Miss  Lee). 

As  long  as  they  were  mere  cousins  and  co-heir- 
esscs  they  got  on  capitally  together.  They  were 
both  extremely  High  Church,  took  in  the  same 
paper,  and  understood  one  another  perfectly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  their  accord. 

Then  came  in  Arthur :  of  the  liberal  Oxford 
minority,  who  had,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  pitched 
Miss  Lee  overboard,  until  she  got  her  fortune.  Miss 
Lee  was  very  rapidly  converted  to  his  views,  as 
Dora  had  often  prophesied.  But,  then,  Mrs.  Tom 
Silcote  stuck  to  her  High  Churchism  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner.  There  never  was  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  this  world.  It  was  two  to  one  against  Mrs. 
Thomas,  for  Miss  Lee  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
Everything  which  Arthur  said  she  swore  to.  It 
was  no  use  for  Mrs.  Thomas  to  “  t.aunt  ”  her  with 
previously-expressed  opinions.  Mrs.  Arthur  replied 
merely  that  she  knew  better  now. 

And,  again,  there  w.as  something  between  these 
ladies  which  was  possibly  more  imporfjint  than 
any  merely  religious  difference.  It  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  succession  to  Silcote’s  enormous  wealth. 
Arthur,  as  an  independent  bachelor,  was  one  per-* 
son :  Arthur  married,  with  his  announcement  out 
to  the  whole  county  of  a  probable  heir,  was  quite 
another  person.  While  a  bachelor,  in  precarious 
health,  he  could  well  affonl  to  pooh-pooh  his  fath¬ 
er’s  intention  of  making  him  heir :  he  spoke  sin¬ 
cerely  when  he  rudely  declined  the  honor.  But 
now,  with  a  showy  and  beautiful  wife,  of  whom  he 
was  proud,  and  who  took  him  into  society,  things 
were  very  different.  He  began  to  feel  the  value  of 
the  prestige  which  a  beautiful  and  rich  wife  gives  a 
man,  and  to  be  less  and  less  patient  of  the  idea  of 
living  principally  on  her  money.  And  Silcotes 
was  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country,  and  she 
was  naturally  mistress  of  it,  —  would  certainly  be, 
according  to  his  father’s  present  will,  could  he  only 
undermine  Airs.  Thomas’s  enormous  influence  with 
his  father,  which  was  now  greater  than  his  own. 

As  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  she  was  perfectly  determined 
that  James  should  marry  Dora,  and  that  the  Thomas 
Silcote  and  the  .^Mgemon  Silcote  interests  should 
coincide,  and  bring  James  in  triumphantly  as  master 
of  Silcotes.  To  further  this  object  she  persistently 
kept  the  Squire’s  old  grievances  before  him.  She 
continually,  though  with  the  finest  tact,  uiged  the 
claims  of  Dora,  the  child  of  his  ill-used  son  Alger- 
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non,  upon  him,  and  gently  and  calmly  laid  the 
death  of  Thomas  Sllcote  at  ms  door-step,  as  she  had 
done  in  sober  earnest  at  the  battle  of  Palestro. 
Her  case  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  she  was  quite 
a  match  for  Arthur. 

Now,  seeing  that  these  people  all  lived  In  the 
same  house  together  for  over  a  year  at  the  Squire’s 
expense,  that  they  were  all  of  them  very  resolute 
people,  and  that  they  were  always,  night  or  day, 
ready  for  one  another,  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  end 
of  a  tvelvemonth  the  Squire  had  so  far  forgotten 
his  old  life  in  this  new  one  as  to  consult  Betts  about 
the  best  route  to  Australia,  affirming  positively 
that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  should  emi- 
grate. 

“  \Vhat  part  of  Australia  do  you  want  to  go  to  ?  ” 
asked  Betts. 

“  Don’t  know,”  said  Silcote.  “  I  only  want  to 
get  out  of  this.’’ 

“  If  you  can’t  tell  mo  where  you  want  to  go,  I 
can’t  give  you  the  route,”  said  Betts.  “But  drop 
allegory;  you  want  to  get  out  of  all  this,  and  1 
don’t  wonder.  Which  party  do  you  wish  hoisted 
out  ?  There !  ” 

Silcote  could  be  downright  as  well  as  Betts.” 
“  Arthur  and  his  wife,”  he  replied. 

Betts  whistled.  “  You  are  a  bold  man.  Squire. 
There  is  life  in  the  old  hound  yet.  Why  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  cannot  do  without  Mrs.  Tom.  I  want 
to  end  my  life  with  her.  And  I  don’t  like  Arthur 
and  his  wife ;  they  are  far  too  fine  for  me.  They 
are  beginning  to  give  dinner-parties  here  now,  and 
show  me  off  like  a  bear  which  they  have  tamed,  and 
I  am  etcetera’d  if  I  stand  .it.  Tom’s  wife  is  worth 
fifty  of  them.” 

“  Who  is  to  have  Silcotes  ?  ”  asked  Betts. 

Silcote  replied,  “  That  is  a  home  question.” 

“  So'it  is,”  said  Betts.  “  I  can’t  help  you  until  it 
is  answered,  though.” 

“Well,  then,  James  and  Dora,”  said  Silcote; 
“  and  that  b  what  makes  the  business  so  intolerable. 
I  will  provide  for  Arthur  splendidly,  —  at  once  if 
he  wishes  it ;  but  Tom’s  son  and  .tVlgemon’s  daugh¬ 
ter  shall  have  Silcotes.  You  may  call  me  a  fool  if 
you  like,  but  so  it  will  be.” 

“  I  don’t  call  you  a  fool,”  said  Betts ;  “  I  think 
•you  are  doing  wisely  and  well.” 

“  But  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  Arthur  ?  ” 

“  AVhy,  —  let  me  see  ;  he  is  out  shooting  now ; 
wait  till  he  comes  home,  and  tell  him  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  you  have  come  to.” 

“  I  dare  not,”  said  the  Squire. 

“  You,  must"  said  Betts.  “  You  sJiall.  If  you 
don’t,  I  will ;  and  so  I  do  not  deceive  you.” 

“  But  how  ?  ”  said  Silcote. 

“Announce  to  him  the  immediate  marriage  of 
James  and  Dora,”  replied  iroXv/x^rtr  Betts ;  “  then 
explain  this  matter  to  him,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  have  those  two  m;vrried,  just  to  show  you  are 
in  earnest.” 

“  They  are  full  young,”  said  the  Sciuire. 

“None  too  young,  and  they  have  plenty  of 
money.  Lor’  bless  you  1  carpenters  and  black¬ 
smiths,  and  such  people,  habitually  marry  at  that 
age,  without  a  week’s  wages  to  the  good.  You  can 
knock  ’em  up  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  amongst 
you.  Let  ’em  marry  at  once.  Put  your  hand  to 
the  prettiest  thing  ever  done.  Let  us  see  one  more 
beautiful  thing  U;fore  we  die,  Silcote.  W’e  have 
seen  but  few  pretty  things  in  our  lifetime :  let  us 
see  one  more  before  we  t^e  to  the  chimney-corner 
on  our  way  to  the  churchyard.  Come,  my  good 


old  friend,  put  a  rose  in  your  button-hole,  and  let 
us  have  this  wedding.  Youth  is  past  forever  with 
both  of  us,  but  let  us  feel  young  once  more,  vicari¬ 
ously.  Let  this  thing  be.” 

“  But  Arthur  ?  ” 

“  Hang  Arthur.  Why,  you  are  worth  six  of  Ar¬ 
thur  any  day  of  the  week.  You  have  sufficient 
manhood  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  I  ’ll  be 
hanged  if  he  has.  Algy  was  worth  a  dozen  of  him, 
and  so  was  Tom.  There  he  is,  coming  in  from 
shooting.  Go  down  to  him.  TeU  him  m  your  in¬ 
tentions,  and  announce  the  marriage.” 

“  But  we  have  not  consulted  James  and  Dora,” 
said  the  Squire. 

“  Pish !  ”  said  Bett^  go.  Don’t  be  a  coward.” 

Arthur,  on  being  informed  that  his  father  had 
been  long  thinking  of  his  domestic  arrangements, 
and  after  that  long  thinking  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  make 
over  to  Arthur  118,000/.  in  the  funds,  and  leave  the 
reversion  of  Silcotes  to  his  grandson  James,  was 
furiously  though  silently  indignant.  No  one  could 
jKissibly  have  behaved  more  perfectly  than  Arthur 
under  this  heavy  dispensation  of  Providence  of 
nearly  4,000/.  a  year  down  on  the  nail.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  himself  and  hb  wife  at  dinner  that  day  was 
that  of  politeness  under  an  injury,  —  an  injury  too 
great  to  be  mentioned.  Thb  announcement  meant 
a  notice  to  quit,  and  they  understood  it  as  rach. 
They  discovered  that  they  had  an  engagement  to 
go  to  Lord  Hainault  the  next  morning,  and  stopped 
all  conversation  by  persistent  silence.  The  way  in 
which  they  shook  the  dust  off  their  feet,  in  stepping 
Into  their  carriage  next  morning,  and  leaving  this 
perfidious  mansion,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
“  genteel.”  Yet  they  went,  and  there  was  peace ; 
Silcote  said,  “  trlimiph.” 

The  Princess  lived  the  rest  of  her  life  with  her 
brother  in  peace.  She  was  very  gentle,  quiet,  and 
obliging,  and  it  was  only  known  to  very  few  even 
in  the  household  that  anything  was  wrong.  It  only 
showed  itself  in  one  way.  She  kept  with  her  own 
hands  a  room  ready  for  the  arrival  of  poor  Colonel 
Silcote.  It  was  the  old  room  he  had  had  when  a 
boy,  and  was  hung  round  with  hb  guns,  swords, 
and  cricket-bats.  Here  she  waited  for  hb  arrival, 
coming  into  hb  room  several  times  a  day  to  see  if 
everything  was  ready,  and  always  looking  in,  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  he  had  come  in 
the  night  and  was  in  bed.  With  thb  not  unhappy 
delusion  the  time  wore  on  with  her  peaceftiUy,  al¬ 
though  he  never  came. 
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I.  —  WHT  I  WEXT  TO  WIMBLEDCW. 

It  was  Commemoration  time  at  Oxford.  The 
old  city  had  thrown  off  all  its  wonted  solemnity, 
and  for  this  one  week  was  exerting  its  great  pow¬ 
ers  in  endeavors  to  appear  the  home  of  jollity  rath¬ 
er  than  the  nurse  and  imparter  of  classic  lore.  The 
attractions  held  forth  by  a  programme  of  the  week, 
—  containing  four  or  five  balls,  several  ffites,  and 
innumerable  picnics  down  the  river  to  Nuneham, 
to  say  nothing  of  anticipations  of  many  delightful 
breakfasts  and  luncheons  in  college,  —  had  inspired 
all  young  ladies  owning  brothers,  cousins,  or  veiy 
dear  friends  at  Oxford,  with  a  sudden  desire  to  vbit 
that  city  of  learning.  Few  indeed  and  degenerate 
were  the  “  dearest  papas  ”  possessed  of  hearts  stony 
enough  to  refuse  the  bewitching  entreaties  of  melt- 
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ing  eyes  and  pouting  lips  to  take  them  up  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  “just  for  once,  to  see  Commem.,  and  Tom, 
Fred,  or  Harrjs  especially  when  Tom,  Fred,  or 
Harry  wrote  to  the  governor  and  seconded  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  those  melting  eyes  and  pouting  lips  like  a 
trump.  Never  before  had  plans  been  so  success¬ 
fully  arranged,  never  had  the  town  been  so  full  of 
visitors.  The  very  weather  had  assumed  its  bright¬ 
est  suit,  as  if  to  honor  the  confidence  with  which 
.  the  ladies  trusted  their  lovely  dresses  to  its  forbear¬ 
ance.  Everything  was  a  great  success.  The  glori¬ 
ous  thought  “  no  more  lectures  ”  lent  an  additional 
vivacity  to  the  naturallv  vivacious  ’Varsity  man. 
What  cared  he  now  for  Dons  V  The  whole  power 
of  Dondom  for  a  time  was  shattered.  The  Dons 
themselves  were  divided  ;  divided  they  were  harm¬ 
less.  Those  of  them  whom  fortune  had  blessed  with 
lady  relatives  or  friends,  and  in  whose  breasts  na¬ 
ture  had  planted  a  courage  which  enabled  them  to 
see  a  petticoat  without  running  away  from  it,  or 
discovering  that  they  were  late  for  an  important 
engagement,  —  these  piled  their  books  u])on  their 
shmves,  and  vied  sedately  with  the  gayer  crowd  of 
undergraduates  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Others 
of  them,  unblessed  with  the  knowledge  of  that  sweet 
delight  only  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  the  fair, 
had  fled  in  abject  terror,  far  from  their  familiar 
haunts,  which  now  were  ringing  with  the  silvery 
tones  of  light-heartod  girlhood.  The  city  of  spires 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  an  edict  of  ban¬ 
ishment  had  been  issued  for  one  week  against  the 
dull  and  the  austere. 

But  there  was  one  heart,  at  least,  in  Oxford,  sad 
and  heavy ;  one  heart  in  which  the  note  of  pleasure 
found  no  echo.  As  I  sat  leaning  out  of  my  win¬ 
dow,  which  overlooked  the  trim  green  quad  of  St. 
Kenelm’s  College,  —  as  I  saw  its  sacred  grass,  the 
constant  care  and  pride  of  our  worthy  Bursar, 
trampled  ruthlessly  under  foot  by  the  trim  Balmo¬ 
ral  and  the  heavier  heel  of  man,  —  as  I  caught  the 
hum  of  enjoyment  wafted  upwards  to  my  room  of 
mourning,  —  my  soul  was  filled  with  bitterness,  and 
too  well  did  I  realize  how  utter  that  sense  of  deso¬ 
lation  is,  which  none,  save  the  sorrower  in  the 
midst  of  mirth,  can  ever  feel.  And  what  misfor¬ 
tune  had  cast  so  deep  a  cloud  over  the  buoyant- 
spirited  freshman  of  two  months’  standing  ?  What 
fearful  calamity  had  converted  the  open  smile  of 
yesterday  into  the  gloomy  fix»wn  of  to-day  ?  I  will 
unfold  the  cause. 

Two  months  before  this  I  had  matriculated  at  St. 
Kenelm’s.  Before  the  solemn  words  “  Admitto  te  ” 
were  pronounced,  our  principal  had  exacted  a 
prom'ise  from  me,  and  those  who  with  me  were 
seeking  to  become  members  of  the  college,  that  we 
should  go  in  for  Responsions  our  first  term.  It 
was  then  the  beginning  of  the  glorious  summer 
term,  when  nature  and  pleasure  were  putting  forth 
all  their  allurements  to  win  the  ’Varsity  man  from 
his  books.  I  had  left  the  school  with  the  reputation 
of  knowing  how  to  wield  the  bat,  and  of  being  able 
to  pull  a  good  oar.  This  reputation  had  preceded 
me  to  Oxford,  and  long  before  my  arrival  there  the 
cricketing  and  boating  sets  of  the  college  had  each 
marked  me  for  its  own.  The  St.  Kenelm’s  eleven 
was  weak,  its  eight  was  nearer  the  bottom  of  the 
river  than  the  top.  Fired  bv  a  desire  to  win  glory 
for  myself  and  recover  the  lost  prestige  of  my  col¬ 
lege,  I  threw  learning  to  the  dogs,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  cricket  and  aquatics,  regaraless  of 
the  sneers  of  sarcastic  lecturers  who  believed  not  in 
my  doctrine,  that  learning  should  come  by  instinct, 


rather  than  by  the  dull  drudgery  of  laborious  prep¬ 
aration;  regardless  too  of  Smalls,  known  to  the 
Dons  as  Responsions,  which,  with  ever  quickening 
strides  approached  their  victims.  “  You  muff!* 
exclaimed  my  friends,  if  ever  I  ventured  an  opinion 
that  I  really  ought  to  look  at  my  books,  “  don’t  talk 
rot;  what  are  Smalls?  Absolutely  nothing  for  a 
man  of  your  abilities  to  get  through.  Come  down 
to  the  river,  and  don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 
You  ’ll  get  tlirougli  like  a  bird.”  The  awful  day  at 
last  arrived  and  found  me  quite  unprepared  for  it. 
I  shudder  even  now  when  I  think  of  my  paper 
work,  and  my  blood  boils  and  my  fingers  itch  to 
smash  a  few  examiners,  when  I  remember  the  exhi¬ 
bition  they  made  of  me  in  viva  voce.  I  returned  to 
college,  feeling  that  I  had  at  least  realized  one  of 
my  friend’s  predictions,  and  got  through  like  a 
bird,  —  a  plucked  one.  Bob  Miller,  a  schoolfellow 
of  mine,  who  was  also  a  St.  Kcnelm’s  man,  of  ten 
terms’  standing,  had  gone  on  the  hopeless  errand  of 
seeing  if  by  a  miracle  I  had  scraped  through  and 
got  my  “  testamur  ” ;  and  I,  seated  at  my  window, 
Wivs  now  awaiting  his 'return,  picturing  to  myself 
the  consequences  of  my  disgrace,  my  father’s  rage, 
the  sorrow  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  and  —  0,  fury 
and  madness  !  —  the  contemptuous  sympathy  of 
dear  friends,  who  confided  to  one  another  that  they 
never  thought  I  had  much  in  me. 

I  was  roused  from  the  painful  revery  into  which 
I  had  fallen  by  the  entrance  of  Miller,  whose  mel¬ 
ancholy  visage  showed  me  too  plainly  that  my 
doom  was  sealed.  Not  lieing  unprepared  for  this, 
I  assumed  a  mournfully  joyful  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  remarked  carelessly,  — 

“  Well,  Bob,  old  boy,  I  suppose  that  those  con¬ 
founded  examiners  liked  me  so  much  that  they  de¬ 
sire  the  pleasure  of  my  company  at  their  next 
exam.  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  th/it  they  do,  Will ;  but,  hang 
it,  man,  you  must  n’t  mind  it,  for  it  is  not  the  least 
disgrace  to  get  ploughed  for  Smalls.  I  believe  that 
the  examiners  take  a  pleasure  in  ploughing  the  best 
men,  just  to  encourage  them  to  do  better.  Why, 
they  ploughed  me,  and  I  do  not  think  I  made  any 
great  mistakes ;  did  you  ?  ” 

“  O  Lord,  yes ;  I  murdered  everything  hopelessly ; 
you  know  I  had  n’t  even  looked  at  my  books.  I 
translated  ovptos  tv  ^fiotrrjs,  ‘  on  the  back  of  a 
mule.’  ” 

“  Did  you  ?  I  forget  just  now  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Tell  me.” 

“  Something  about  a  mountain  glade,  I  believe, 
though  my  rendering  made  far  better  sense ;  but 
the  stupid  fools  did  not  take  that  into  account.” 

“  O,  they  never  have  the  least  consideration  for 
a  man’s  feelings.  Have  you  got  a  weed,  old  boy  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  this  infernal  affair  has  made 
me  forget  my  duties.  Help  yourself,  they’re  on 
that  shelf.  I  don’t  care  a  pin  for  my  plough,  you 
see,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  my  governor 
will  be  in  the  devil’s  own  rage  about  it.  He  ex¬ 
pected  great  things  of  me  when  I  came  up.  I  de¬ 
clare  I  am  afraid  to  face  him.” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  told  him 
you  were  going  in  for  it,  did  you  ?  That  teas  weak. 
I  never  tell  a  soul  at  home  that  I  am  in  for  anything 
till  I ’m  through ;  and  then,  if  I  get  through,  I  get 
great  honor,  and  if  I ’m  ploughed  they  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  When  are  you  going  down  ?  ” 

“  I  did  intend  to  do  so  to-night ;  but  I  think  now 
that  I  shall  stop  up  longer.” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  you  had  better  do.  Will  I ’m 
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in  the  ’Vanity  twelve  again  this  year,  and  we  go 
up  to  Wimbledon  next  week.  The  ‘  Bluebottles  ’ 
have  sent  us  an  invitation  to  camp  with  them,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  food  or  tents  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  They  want  supernumeraries 
to  make  themselves  useful  about  camp ;  so  you  can 
come  up  as  one.  We  shall  be  there  a  fortnight, 
and  shall  have  a  very  festive  time  of  it.  By  then 
your  governor’s  heart  will  have  softened  towards 
you,  and  in  the  mean  time  you  can  pave  the  way  to 
his  good  graces  by  a  few  judicious  epistles.  What 
do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  The  very  thing,  old  boy !  ”  I  cried,  rapturously ; 
“it  will  answer  l^autifully,  and  I  want  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  camp  life.” 

“  Very  well,  then ;  it ’s  settled  that  you  come.  I 
shall  stop  up  here  till  we  have  to  go  to  Wimbledon, 
for  I  want  some  ride-practice.  You  stop  too,  and 
we  ’ll  go  down  together.” 

1  consented ;  and  after  discussing  the  affair,  and 
arranging  our  plans  over  a  claret-cup,  donned  our 
flannels  and  proceeded  down  to  the  river. 

II.  —  WHAT  I  DID  AT  WIMBLEDOX. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  afternoon  when  Bob 
Miller  and  I  got  out  of  the  train  at  Putney  station 
on  our  way  to  the  camp.  The  platform  was  crowd¬ 
ed  with  volunteers  from  all  piirts  of  the  kingdom, 
who  had  come  down  with  us  to  take  part  in  the 
p«at  national  meetin".  Well  has  the  camp  bard 
immortalized  those  noble  men :  — 

*^Some  were  short,  some  were  tall, 

Scane  were  big,  some  were  small; 

^me  were  black,  some  were  blue, 

Others  a  kind  of  greenish  hue  ; 

and,  carried  away  by  the  jioetic  transports  of  his 
soul,  concluded  his  strains  in  the  mystic  burst  of  ad¬ 
miration,  — 

“  Whack  fol  de  rydee,  0 !  ” 

Upon  sallying  forth  from  the  station,  we  were 
immediately  beset  by  a  host  of  charioteers,  all  of 
whom  eagerly  professed  the  delight  they  should  feel 
at  being  permitted  to  drive  us  to  camp.  “  ’Ere  yer 
are,  yer  ’onors,”  cried  the  driver  of  a  dilapidated 
shandridaii,  against  the  shafts  of  which  calmly  slept 
one  of  those  remarkable  animals  whose  breed  has 
been  defined  as  a  cross  between  a  Rosinante  and  a 
gridiron ;  “  take  yer  ’onors  to  the  camp  for  a  bob  a 
’ead.”  “  Don’t  yer  trust  ’im,  sir,”  warningly  ob¬ 
served  a  veteran  Jehu,  upon  whose  ruby  nose  there 
grew  in  graceful  profusion  a  number  of  little  purple 
cabbages ;  “jump  in  ’ere,  gemmen,  jest  room  for 
two.”  Five  men  packed  in  his  vehicle,  which  had 
been  originally  designed  for  a  small  four,  protested 
furiously  against  this,  and  announced  their  intention 
of  getting  out  if  an  immediate  start  were  not  effect¬ 
ed.  “  The  wan,  yer  ’onors,  the  wan  ?  ”  asked  a  cad, 
pointing  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  greengrocer’s 
wagon;  “sixpence  hup.”  “’Ansom,  capting,  ’an- 
som  ?  ”  insinuatingly  inquired  the  pilot  of  one  of 
those  two-wheeled  machines  who  had  just  driven 
up.  “  Here,  Will,  tliis  will  do ;  jump  in,”  cried 
Miller,  bringing  his  carjiet-bag  down  upon  the  head 
of  a  man  who  had  darted  forward  to  anticipate  us 
In  possession  of  the  desired  vehicle.  “  Beg  pardon, 
sir,  but  this  is  our  cab.”  “  What  d’  ye  mean,  sir,  by 
that  ?  ”  “  What  I  say,  sir.”  “  You ’ve  assaulted 

me  grossly,  sir.”  “  0,  you  be  hanged,  sir !  Drive 
on,  cabby  ” ;  and  away  we  sped  up  the  hill,  leaving 
the  assaulted  one  foaming  out  his  wrongs  to  a  police¬ 
man  who  had  witnessed  the  affair  and  strolled  up  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  us  off. 


A  quick  drive  up  hill  brought  us  on  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  common  of  Wimbledon.  In  the  distance,  far 
away  across  an  undulating  tract  of  heatji,  could  be 
seen  a  long  line  of  hoarding  extending  right  across 
the  common.  Over  it  peep^  the  tops  of  the  tents, 
gleaming  snowy  white  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun. 

“  Pretty  sight,  is  n’t  it  ?  ”  said  Miller,  noticing  my 
admiring  glances.  “  That  hoarding  rather  spoils  it, 
though.  You  see  the  windmill  away  to  the  left 
there  ?  The  Bluebottles  are  camping  to  the  right 
of  it,  where  that  big  flag  is.  That  long  blue  bund¬ 
ing  is  Jennings’s ;  you  know  Jennings  ?  No  ’/  He 
is  the  great  refireshment  man.  We  shall  turn  off 
here  soon  and  go  over  the  common.  Ah,  here  we 
are !  —  Drive  straight  into  camp,  cabby,  and  go  to 
the  quartermaster-sergeant’s  tent.  —  Does  n’t  camp 
look  well,  eh?  See,  there’s  our  post-office,  and 
there ’s  the  telegraph-station ;  we ’ve  got  all  the 
comforts  of  a  town.  The  head-quarters  are  round 
the  windmill.  That ’s  the  notice-board  over  there 
where  the  orders  for  the  day  are  posted.  Our 
camp  is  at  the  end  of  this  street  of  tents.  There ’s 
a  jolly  tent,  is  n’t  it  ?  The  luxurious  owner  has 
positively  got  a  carpet  and  chest  of  drawers,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  small  family  bedstead.  He ’s  been 
here  before,  I  ’ll  bet.  Closely  packed  those  fellows 
are,  are  they  not  ?  —  four  in  a  tent.  It  must  be 
preciously  hot  and  squabbly.  That ’s  a  pretty  tent 
with  the  rockwork  and  flowers  outside.  The  man 
in  it  is  an  artist,  perhaps.  Here  we  are  at  the 
quartermaster-sergeant’s  tent.  Jump  out,  old  boy, 
and  carry  your  own  traps;  our  camp  is  before 
you.” 

Having  paid  our  cabman  handsomely,  and  sent 
him  away  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  third  of  the  fare 
which  he  had  demanded,  we  entered  the  camp  of 
our  friends.  Dinner  was  evidently  going  on,  as 
several  Bluebottles,  with  bare  arms  and  lobster- 
colored  faces,  were  busily  engaged  peeping  into 
immense  pots  steaming  over  a  fire  in  the  ground, 
and  harpooning  therein  legs  of  mutton  and  huge 
pieces  of  beef,  which  were  transferred  to  tin  dishes 
of  a  vast  size,  and  carried  off  in  triumph  into  the 
mess-tent.  Our  approach  was  seen  from  the  tent, 
and  an  envoy  rushed  out  to  meet  us. 

“  How  d  ’ye  do  ?  How  d  ’ye  do  ?  All  your  men 
are  here  and  have  been  expecting  you  for  an  age. 
Come  in  and  get  something  to  eat.  Stick  your 
carpet-bags  down;  they’ll  be  quite  safe.  Up  at 
the  end  of  the  tent  you  can  get  what  you  want. 
Take  care  of  yourselves,  and  make  yourselves  hap¬ 
py.”  With  which  amiable  injunction  our  friend 
rushed  off  again,  leaving  us  to  follow  his  advice,  and 
look  about  us. 

The  -mess-tent  was  a  long,  booth-like  structure, 
tastefully  ornamented  inside  with  flags;  down  it 
ran  two  tables,  roughly  constructed  of  plain  deal 
boards,  doubtless  the  work  of  the  mechanically-dis¬ 
posed  members  of  the  corps.  Seated  at  these  were 
some  seventy  or  eighty  men,  chatting  .and  joking 
gayly  with  each  other,  doing  at  the  same  time  ample 
justice  to  the  abundant  but  somewhat  rude  fare  be¬ 
fore  them.  Plates  and  glasses  there  were  none ;  but 
in  their  stead  were  tin  platters,  ingeniously  devised 
with  a  view  to  holding  either  liquids  or  solids,  and 
pannikins,  out  of  which  beer,  sherry,  and  champagne 
were  quaffed  Indifferently.  At  one  end  was  a  table 
drawn  across  the  tent,  forming  a  kind  of  refresh¬ 
ment-counter,  laden  with  provisions ;  behind  this 
stood  the  staff  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministenng  to  the  wants  of  their  friends.  Our 
own  men  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  tables. 
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their  light  unifonns  forming  a  pret^  contrast  with 
the  somewhat  sombre  trappings  of  the  Bluebottles. 
Interchanging  friendly  nods  with  these,  we  took  up 
onr  position  at  the  table,  and  securing  for  our- 
selyes  vast  quantities  of  meat  and  vegetwles,  plied 
our  knives  and  forks  with  a  vigor  that  raised  us 
considerably  in  the  good  opinions  of  onr  hospitable 
entertainers. 

The  loud  report  of  a  gun,  a  signal  for  the  recom¬ 
mencement  of  firing,  broke  up  the  dinner-party. 
Some  rushed  off  to  shoot  in  prizes ;  others  to  try 
their  luck  at  the  pool  or  carton  targets ;  others,  who 
had  nothing  particular  to  do,  preceded  to  their 
tents  to  do  it,  the  operation  in  most  cases  consisting 
in  throwing  one's  s^f  on  a  bed,  and,  pipe  in  mouth, 
devoting  the  passing  hour  to  calm  perusal  of  a  novel 
or  newspaper ;  whilst  Miller  and  1  went  off  to  in¬ 
spect  our  quarters,  and  to  make  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  for  our  stay. 

Distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view  in  the  case 
of  our  tent ;  for  although  its  appearance  from  afar 
was  singularly  neat  and  inviting,  yet  upon  a  nearer 
approach  the  neatness  vanished,  and  gloomy  thoughts 
of  sleepless  nights  disquieted  the  soul  enamored  of 
nocturnal  repose.  The  tent  had  been  pitched  with 
a  greater  regard  for  uniformity  with  the  others  than 
for  the  comfort  of  its  occupants.  A  colony  of  mis¬ 
guided  ants  had  originally  settled  upon  the  spot 
now  covered  by  it,  and,  having  devoured  every 
blade  of  grass  around  the  settlement,  had  departed 
again  in  search  of  happier  regions,  abandonii^  their 

Eenetralia  to  the  earwig  and  the  beetle,  which  de- 
ghtful  animals  were  careering  in  playful  sportive¬ 
ness  all  over  the  place.  The  furniture  of  the  tent 
was  not  luxurious  ;  it  consisted  solely  of  two  minute 
iron  bedsteads,  suggestive  of  anything  rather  than 
one’s  ability  to  lie  down  on  them.  One  of  these 
proved  to  broken ;  and  as  all  the  others  had  been 

engaged,  nothing  was  left  but  for  one  of  us  to  make 
his  bed  upon  the  ground.  Miller  refused  to  decide 
the  ownership  of  the  coveted  bedsteail  by  a  toss, 
and  insisted  obstinately  on  his  right  of  possession, 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  shooting-man ,  and  conse¬ 
quently  requiring  care.  Eventually  I  yielded  to 
his  argument  as  graciously  as  I  could,  and  hailing  a 
camp-boy,  he  despatched  him  to  procure  for  us 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  blankets.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  boy  returned,  drj^rglng  after  him  a  couple  of 
long  b^  filled  with  the  stiffest  of  straw,  and  carry¬ 
ing  under  each  arm  a  smaller  bag  stuffed  with  the 
same  material. 

“  Surely  they  don’t  call  these  things  mattresses 
and  pillows  ?  ”  asked  I,  in  alarm. 

“  0  yes,  they  do ;  and  very  comfortable  they  are 
too,  after  a  few  hotirs,  when  you ’ve  made  a  hole  in 
the  middle,”  replied  Miller,  reassuringly. 

“  Where  are  the  sheets  and  blankets,  though  ?  ” 
I  inquire<l. 

“  Sheets !  you  effeminate  beggar,  we  never  hear 
of  such  things  in  camp,  much  less  see  them.  —  Now, 
boy,  where  are  the  blankets  ?  ” 

“  Please,  sir,  there  ain’t  none,”  answered  the  boy, 
sadly.  “  'They  was  put  in  ’ere  this  mornin’,  and 
some  gentleman  must  have  taken  ’em  out  since.” 

“  O,  confound  it !  here ’s  a  nnisance !  Are  there 
no  more  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir, ’cept  in  t’other  tents.” 

“  What  an  infernal  shame  I  Fellows  really  ought 
to  know  better.  —  What  are  we  to  do,  boy  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,  sir,”  said  the  young  scamp,  adding 
with  a  pecnliar  grin,  “  p’r’aps  you  might  borrow 
some  from  t  ’other  tehts,  sir.” 


“  Ah,  by  Jove !  so  we  may.  —  IxxA  here,  young 
nn ;  you  to  and  get  me  three  blankets,  and  I  ’ll  give 
you  a  shilling.” 

“  I  ’ll  mve  you  the  same  for  the  same  number.” 
added  I. 

The  boy  promptly  vanished,  and  after  a  short  ab¬ 
sence,  returned  bearing  the  six  desired  articles. 
Giving  him  the  promised  tips,  we  sent  him  off,  rejoic¬ 
ing,  and  proceeded  to  make  our  beds,  — a  work  of 
no  great  difficulty,  as  may  be  imagined.  We  then 
procured  a  lantern,  a  hand-basin,  a  sihall  tin  pan 
dignified  by  the  name  of  a  bath,  a  looking-glass, 
and  some  sacks  to  serve  for  carpets  and  to  cover  the 
ancient  habitations  of  the  ants. 

Having  set  our  tent  in  order,  we  got  our  rifles 
and  proceeded  to  the  pool-targets,  with  the  full  de¬ 
termination  of  making  our  fortunes.  The  targets 
must  have  been  very  bad  ones,  for  out  of  ten  shots 
each.  Miller  only  scored  five  centres,  and  I  two.  As 
every  shot  cost  us  a  shilling,  and  centres  were  worth 
but  sixpence  each,  we  unanimously  voted  the  whole 
thing  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  determined  to  re¬ 
cover  our  losses  at  the  running-deer.  With  a  view 
to  economy,  we  took  but  four  tickets  each  to  begin 
with.  After  a  couple  of  misses,  to  my  great  delight 
I  succeeded  in  smiting  the  animal ;  delight,  ^as, 
doomed  soon  to  be  changed  into  sorrow,  for  the 
peijured  villains  of  markers  declared  that  I  had  hit 
the  haunch,  and  for  this  achievement  I  was  fined 
half  a  crown.  My  next  shot  hit  the  deer  after  it  had 
passed  the  post,  and  cost  me  another  half-crown. 
Perfectly  convinced  by  this  time  that  the  whole 
system  of  Wimbledon  shooting  was  a  gigantic 
swindle,  and  Miller,  who  had  had  three  outers  given 
him,  coinciding  with  me  in  this  belief,  we  shoulder¬ 
ed  our  rifles  and  returned  sadly  to  our  quarters, 
where  we  lighted  our  pipes  and  meditated  profound¬ 
ly  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  success,  until  the 
evening  gun  roared  forth  an  order  to  cease  firing 
for  the  day,  and  admonished  us  to  seek  our  evening 
repast,  —  a  cold  repetition  of  dinner,  with  the 
possible  substitution  of  tea  for  beer  or  wine. 

Having  finished  our  meal,  we  proceetled  to  un¬ 
brail  our  tent,  and  to  fasten  it  up  for  the  night,  a 
necessary  precaution  against  the  falling  of  the  even¬ 
ing  dew.  This  operation  having  been  performed 
satisfactorily,  we  strolled  about  the  camps,  amusing 
ourselves  by  inspecting  the  feats  of  the  athletic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  until  the  bugle’s  cheerful 
note  sent  forth  a  sweet  invitation  to  grog  and  con¬ 
viviality. 

Returning  to  the  mess-tent  we  found  most  of  the 
men  assembled  and  busily  engaged  in  quaffing  a 
fiery  compound,  which  the  members  of  the  staff 
were  pouring  from  huge  tin  cans  into  the  universal 
pannikins.  Wonderfully  potent  were  its  effects  in 
the  promotion  of  jollity ;  wonderful  were  the  voices 
which  it  induced  to  join  in  choruses.  Under  its  in¬ 
fluence  Jones  remembered  part  of  a  verse  of  one  of 
his  childhood’s  lays,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  sing  it  to  us ;  whilst  Brown  endeavored  to  assist 
him  when  at  loss  for  tune  or  word,  without  the 
slightest  knowledTO  of  either.  Under  its  influence, 
too,  did  Smith,  the  unromantic  Smith,  roll  up  his 
eyes  to  the  region  of  cherubs,  and  burst  forth  into 
an  English  version  of  '■'•Ah  che  la  morte” ;  and 
we  —  the  others  in  the  tent  generally — were,  I 
fear,  impelled  by  spirits  not  altogether  animal  to  in¬ 
troduce  at  every  pause  a  most  dismal  chorus,  fran¬ 
tically  regardless  of  tune  and  time.  Song  suc¬ 
ceed^  song  In  rapid  succession,  and  fast  disap¬ 
peared  the  fun-promoting  contents  of  the  huge 
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cans,  until  the  bugle’s  wretched  sound  squeaked  out 
a  warning  that  we  had  but  ten  minutes  more  al¬ 
lowed  us  for  getting  into  bed  and  putting  our 
lights  out  Uniting  in  a  voice-cracking  and  heart¬ 
rending  verse  of  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  we  wished 
each  other  a  hasty  good  night,  and  sought  our  re¬ 
spective  tents  each  as  he  best  could. 

Some  wonderfid  natural  convulsion  appeared  to 
be  taking  place  as  we  issued  forth  from  the  mess- 
tent,  causing  the  tents  to  whirl  round  and  round, 
and  then  dart  from  side  to  side,  in  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  manner,  rendering  it  a  work  of  no  slight  ditH- 
^ty  to  catch  them.  Fortunately  I  was  perfectly 
sober,  so  bided  my  time ;  and  when  I  saw  our  tent 
make  a  slight  pause  in  its  wild  career  past  us,  with  a 
mighty  spring  1  threw  myself  upon  it,  and,  grasping 
one  of  its  ropes  with  both  hands,  held  on  lirmly  in 
spite  of  all  its  attempts  to  shake  me  off.  The  con¬ 
vulsion  soon  passed  over,  and  Miller,  who  was  very 
drunk,  pulled  me  into  the  tent,  and  implored  me  to 
get  into  bed.  Knowing  how  hopeless  it  was  to  rea¬ 
son  with  one  in  his  unfortunate  state,  I  complied 
with  his  request,  and  .tumbled  in  just  as  the  camp- 
guard  was  threatening  to  cut  our  tent-ropes  if  the 
light  were  not  extinguished  immediately. 

No  one  who  has  not  slept  in  camp,  on  the 
ground,  can  at  all  appreciate  my  sufferings  during 
mat  first  night.  Every  straw  in  mattress  and  pil¬ 
low  seemed  to  be  standing  on  end,  and  seeking  for 
a  tender  place  in  which  to  stab  me.  Every  beetle 
and  earwig  seemed  to  imagine  that  my  blankets 
were  put  there  for  the  convenience  of  itself  and 
family,  and  to  regard  my  intrusion  as  worthy  of  the 
severest  punishment.  If  I  turned,  I  rolled  off  my 
narrow  mattress;  if  I  stretched  my  cramped  limbs, 
my  feet  protruded  far  from  under  the  short 
blankets.  1  dared  not  strike  a  light,  as  it  was 
i^inst  the  rules  to  do  so  after  ten  minutes  past 
eleven.  I  dared  not  sing  or  lecture  Miller  on  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct,  for  either  would  excite 
the  rage  of  our  sleeping  neighbors.  At  last  after 
four  hours’  ])ainful  tossing  about,  varied  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  massacre  of  my  enemies,  my  uneasiness 
gradually  subsided  into  repose,  the  presence  of  my 
bedfellows  became  less  and  less  perceptible,  and  the 
much-coveted  boon  of  sleep  fell  upon  my  wearied 
eyelids. 

Iir.  —  WHY  I  LEFT  WIMBLEDON. 

“  You  catch  hold  of  his  head,  and  I  ’ll  take  his 
feet.” 

Methought'in  my  dreams  that  I  heard  a  gruff 
voice  utter  these  wonls ;  and  then  I  experienced  a 
sensation  of  being  lifted  up  and  carried  through  the 
air.  The  sensation  was  brief,  its  conclusion  un¬ 
pleasant,  for  I  was  roughly  awakened  by  being 
dropped,  and,  starting  up,  found  myself  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  ray  tent,  and  two  stalwart  Blue¬ 
bottles  standing  beside  me  with  pails  of  water  in 
their  hands.  Before  I  could  utter  a  word,  splash 
camo  the  contents  of  one  pail  over  me,  quickly  fol- 
loweil  by  those  of  the  other. 

“  Now,  sir,”  observed  the  gruff  voice  of  my 
dreams,  “  perhaps  you  ’ll  get  up.  The  bugle 
sounded  half  an  hour  ago,  and  you’ve  to  be  on 
parade  soon.  Don’t  let  us  find  you  in  bed  again. 
Come  on,  Dick  ” ;  and  away  went  the  tormentors 
in  search  of  fresh  victims,  laughing  at  the  hearty 
imprecations  which  I  vented  on  their  departing 
heads. 

Before  nearly  every  tent  might  be  seen  one  or 
more  of  its  inmates  going  through  the  performance 


of  morning  ablutions,  the  fashionable  way  of  denng 
which  appeared  to  consist  in  standing  in  one’s  bath, 
and  getting  a  friend  to  pour  buckets  of  water  over 
one’s  head.  An  obliging  Bluebottle  having  per¬ 
formed  this  good  office  for  me,  1  hastily  drira  my¬ 
self,  dressed,  and  rushed  off  to  parade,  where  I  ap¬ 
peared  just  in  time  to  answer  to  my  name. 

Parade  lasted  till  breakfast  was  ready,  and  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  appetites  which  enabled  each  man  to 
devour  enough  for  a  hungry  half-dozen.  After 
breakfast  our  tents  had  to  be  made  neat  for  the 
camp-inspector’s  visit.  This  duty  was  hardly  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  gun  fired,  and  the  work  of  the  day 
commenced.  As  I  had  come  down  to  Wimbledon 
as  a  supernumerary,  I  was  obliged  to  report  myself 
to  the  chef  of  the  Bluebottle  cuisine,  and  volunteer 
my  services.  Could  I  cook  ?  As  I  had  seen  no 
cereal  delicacies  turned  out  by  our  friends,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  camp  cookery  implied  nothing  but  roast 
and  boiled  joints  and  vegetables,  I  thought  that  1 
could.  Would  I  then  get  those  joints  on  for  din¬ 
ner  ?  All  our  other  men  were  busy,  and  the  chef 
anxious  to  write  a  letter.  Certainly  I  would. 
Brown  and  Jones  could  help  me,  and  as  they  knew 
nothing  about  culinary  matters,  would  obey  my 
commands  implicitly.  There  were  some  cherries  to 
be  stewed  for  dinner,  —  about  a  bushel  of  them ; 
would  I  see  about  them,  and  put  plenty  of  sugar  to 
them?  O  yes,  I  would  not  forget;  and  off  hur¬ 
ried  our  worthy  chef,  rejoicing  at  having  found  so 
able  an  assistant. 

It  was  a  moment  of  fearful  indecision  when,  after 
his  departure.  Brown  inquired  if  the  meat  had  not 
better  be  put  ou.  Although  1  felt  confident  of  my 
ability  to  roast  a  joint  when  it  was  In  the  roasting- 
pau  and  on  the  fire,  and  moreover  was  certain  that 
I  could  boil  a  piece  of  meat  if  somebody  else  would 
put  it  safely  into  the  pot,  still  I  felt  by  no  means 
sure  that  I  could  determine  what  was  intended  for 
the  pan  and  what  for  the  pot.  But  it  was  no  time 
for  hesitation ;  my  reputation  as  a  cook  was  at 
stake ;  so,  assuming  the  air  of  a  Soyer,  1  graciously 
replied  that  it  had  better  be  put  on,  and  that  whilst 
they  were  doing  it,  I  would  fetch  fuel. 

“  But  we  don’t  know  what  is  to  be  done,”  shouted 
the  wretched  men  as  I  moved  oft'. 

Covering  my  disgust  with  the  garb  of  joyfulness, 
I  paused,  and  asked  what  the  joints  were. 

“  A  big  jiiece  of  beef,  two  legs  of  mutton,  and  a 
quarter  of  lamb.” 

“  Roast  the  beef  and  boil  all  the  rest,”  command¬ 
ed  I. 

“  Shall  we  boil  them  all  in  one  pot  ?  ”  asked  the 
lazy  Jones. 

“  O  yes ;  it  will  save  trouble,  and  the  lamb  will 
flavor  the  mutton,”  I  replied,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

Having  seen  all  the  joints  placed  over  the  fire, 
I  sent  Brown  for  the  coals,  and,  sitting  down,  en¬ 
joyed  a  comfortable  halt-hour’s  smoke ;  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  I  set  to  work  again,  and,  placing 
the  cherries  in  the  stew-pan,  covered  them  with 
coarse  yellow  sugar,  which  stood  by  me  in  a  small 
tub.  The  stately  form  of  our  chef  was  now  seen 
approaching,  and  when  within  hailing  distance,  an 
inquiry  was  puffed  forth  concerning  our  progress. 

”  How  are  you  getting  on,  my  boys  ?  How  d’  ye 
get  on  ?  All  the  moat  on  the  fire,  eh  ?  That ’s 
right.  What  a  comfort  to  have  some  one  to  help 
one  who  really  can  cook !  How  is  it,  though,  thift 
you ’ve  only  got  two  pots  on  the  fire  ?  What ’s  in 
this  one  ?  O,  hang  it,  my  good  fellow ;  you ’ve 
positively  let  Brown  and  Jones  put  the  quarter  of 
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lamb  into  the  boiling-pot  with  the  mutton,  and,  con¬ 
found  it  all,  one  leg  of  mutton  should  have  been 
roasted  !  What  an  infernal  mess  you ’ve  made 
of  it !  I  thought  you  said  you  could  cook.  Here, 
pull  them  all  out  again.  How  is  the  beef  getting 
on  ?  Why,  great  heavens,  sir,  you  are  roasting  a 
bit  of  salt-b<.‘ef !  This  is  too  bad,  sir,  you ’ve  spoilt 
the  whole  dinner,  sir.  What  the  devil  is  that  yel¬ 
low  stuff?  Cherries  ?  What  are  you  doing  to 
them  ?  Why,  sir,  d — n  me,  sir,  if  you ’ve  not 
smothered  them  in  sand !  For  God’s  sake,  sir,  go 
away,  and  don’t  come  near  me  again.” 

That  day  I  dined  at  .Jennings’s,  away  from  the 
deeply-wronged  Bluebottles.  The  consequences  of 
that  morning  were,  however,  fatal  to  my  dignity. 
I  was  degraded  into  “  a  water-party,”  and  my  sole 
occupation  consisted  in  reading  novels  and  smoking 
in  my  tent,  only  rising  to  the  summonses  to  meals, 
and  the  cry,  “  Water-party  wanted  !  ”  when  I,  and 
others  upon  whom  the  duty  devolved,  pulled  the 
water-cart  to  a  spring,  filled  it,  and  pulled  it  back 
again. 

Several  days  passed,  each  exactly  like  the  one 
preceding  it,  and  found  me  contentedly  occupying 
my  lowly  position.  The  daily  repetition  of  the 
sanse  duties,  the  same  meals,  the  same  evening,  and 
the  same  old  songs,  was,  however,  at  last  beginning 
to  make  me  rather  tired  of  camp  life.  The  weath¬ 
er  too  had  changed,  owing  to  a  picnic  that  had  been 
given,  and  everything  began  to  look  as  wretched  as 
the  combined  powers  of  rain  and  wind  could  make 
it. 

One  night,  —  a  night  ever  to  be  remembered  by 
me,  —  soon  after  we  had  sought  our  couches,  a  furi¬ 
ous  storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose.  We  had  forgot¬ 
ten  to  slacken  our  ropes,  and  the  fearful  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  if  it  were  not  done  soon  our 
pegs  would  be  drawn  by  the  rain,  and  the  tent  it¬ 
self  be  blown  away  by  the  wind.  I  touched  the 
canvas ;  it  was  as  tight  as  a  drum.  I  could  hear 
the  ropes  creaking,  and  knew  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  loosening  them ;  but  with  a  very  natural 
objection  to  leaving  my  bed  and  turning  out  in  such 
weather,  I  determined  to  try  if  Miller  might  not  be 
induced  to  undertake  the  ft»k. 

“  I  say.  Bob,  old  fellow,  don’t  you  hear  the  cords 
straining  ?  The  pegs  are  coming  up.  Bob,  don’t 
you  hear?”  A  prolonged  snore  from  Miller  was 
the  only  response.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  the  rain  threatened  eveiy-  instant  to 
beat  in  the  sides  of  our  tent.  To  add  to  my  wretch¬ 
edness,  one  of  the  pegs,  within  a  yard  of  my  head, 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  wind,  rushing  in  under 
the  canvas,  pierced  me  to  the  very  marrow  with  its 
sleety  blast.  Something  must  be  done,  th.at  miser¬ 
able  p^  must  be  refastened,  even  if  I  have  to  turn 
out  myself.  “  Bob,”  I  gently  murmured  in  a  propi¬ 
tiatory  tone  of  voice.  There  was  no  answer.  Alas, 
thought  I,  he  is  comfortably  asleep.  The  idea  of 
such  a  thing  made  me  feel  more  wretchedly  savage 
than  ever,  and  I  wished  most  devoutly  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  with  the  strange  feeling  of  impotent  rage 
which  so  often  makes  man  indignant  with  his  fel¬ 
lows  for  presuming  to  escape  a  calamity  in  which 
he  himself  is  involved,  that  the  storm  would  seize 
my  dear  friend  up  and  cast  him  into  a  fhrzebush. 
The  breach  was  widening,  two  other  pegs  had  given 
way,  and  the  rain  was  beating  into  the  tent  directly 
across  my  bed.  What  a  fbol  I  was  not  to  go  up  to 
town  this  afternoon  when  the  rain  came  on.  Shiv- 
eringly  I  prepared  to  take  the  fatal  leap  out  of  bed 
and  to  face  my  doom.  Were  there  wo  means  of 


escape?  None  save  through  Miller,  and  he  was 
asleep.  How  I  wished  that  I  was  too!  Was  he 
really  asleep;  perhaps  he  was  only  foxing.  He 
must  be ;  no  one  could  sleep  with  his  blankets  fly. 
ing  about  like  that.  And  he  thinks  that  I  am  going 
to  turn  out  in  this  weather  to  please  him,  does  he  ? 
He  is  precioasly  mistaken,  if  he  does.  “  Bob !  ”  I 
shrieked,  “  Bob,  Bob  I  ”  A  heavy  snore  was  heard 
above  the  noise  of  the  storm.  “  Confound  you,  I 
know  that  you  ’re  awake,”  I  roared  ;  “  if  you  are 
not,  this  boot  will  preciously  soon  wake  you.” 

“  What  is  the  row  ?  ”  asked  the  wretch,  with  a 
sham  yawn,  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  my 
furj'  and  boot. 

“You’re  a  nice  fellow  to  go  on  like  that,”  I 
savagely  answered ;  “  sec,  here  are  several  pegs  up, 
and  if  they  are  not  fastened  down  soon  we  shall  be 
blown  away.  Do  get  up  and  do  them,  there ’s  a 
brick.  I  should  not  ask  you  to  do  it,  but  I  have 
such  a  fearfully  bad  cold,  and  am  afraid  of  turning 
out  in  this  rain  and  getting  my  head  wet.  Besides, 
you  had  the  mallet  last  and  put  it  somewhere ;  now 
do  oblige  me  for  once,  old  boy ;  it  won’t  take  you  a 
second.” 

“  O  yes,  I  like  that,”  replied  Bob ;  “  you ’d  nothing 
the  matter  with  you  this  afternoon,  and  I  heard  you 
saying  only  this  evening  that  you  never  caught  cold, 

I ’m  not  going  out  in  this  storm  to  fasten  up  your 
side  of  the  tent,  if  I  know  it :  mine  is  all  right.” 

“  But  you  put  the  mallet  somewhere,  and  I  can’t 
find  it  in  the  dark.” 

“  It  is  just  outside ;  you  must  have  seen  me  put  it 
down.” 

“  All  right,  my  friend,”  exclaimed  I  sarcastically, 
“  stop  till  you  want  me  to  oblige  you,  and  then  see 
how  gladly  I  shall  do  it” 

With  many  a  deeply-muttered  imprecation  upon 
my  beloved  companion,  I  divested  myself  of  the 
only  garment  I  had  on,  and  courageously  prepared 
to  brave  the  fury  of  the  night.  The  rain  had  caused 
the  canvas  to  contract  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  unfasten  the  entrance  hooks,  and 
the  only  practicable  mode  of  exit  was  through  the 
breach  made  by  the  failing  of  the  pegs.  Through 
this  I  crawled,  barking  my  shins  against  every 
object  against  which  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Re¬ 
gaining  my  legs,  I  groped  for  and  found  the  mallet 
without  any  difficulty,  having  seen  Miller  deposit  it 
at  the  entrance,  as  he  suspected.  The  wind  had 
lulled  slightly,  and  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 
torrents,  converting  the  camp  into  a  vast  muddy 
marsh.  Having  found  the  pegs,  I  drove  them 
firmly  into  the  ground,  in  such  a  way  as  would  ren¬ 
der  the  repetition  of  their  extraction  by  the  rain 
impossible ;  and  then,  after  loosening  the  ropes  on 
my  side  of  the  tent,  was  about  to  crawl  into  the  tent 
again,  when  I  heard  Miller’s  voice  asking  me  if  I 
would  slacken  his  ropes  and  drive  his  pegs  in  tighter 
for  him.  An  indignant  refusal  was  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue,  but  a  brilliant  idea  suppressed  it  Cheer¬ 
fully  assenting,  I  walked  round  to  his  side  of  the 
tent,  and  ti^tened  his*  ropes  still  more.  I  then 
knocked  his  pegs  from  side  to  side  until  their  holes 
in  the  ground  were  sufficiently  enlarged  for  my  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  after  having  thrown  away  the  mallet,  that 
he  might  not  find  it,  I  crawled  into  the  tent  again, 
dried  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  covering  myself 
with  my  wet  blankets,  prepared  to  seek  repose  and 
leave  my  friend  to  his  fate. 

My  benevolent  plans  for  the  discomfiture  of  my 
companion  seemed  doomed  to  be  frustrated,  for  the 
wina  gradually  subsided,  until  its  howl  could  no 
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longer  be  heard  intermingling  with  the  heavy  patter 
of  the  «un.  Tired  by  my  inactivity  during  the  day, 
and  rendered  sleepy,  by  the  al-fresco  shower-bath  I 
had  had,  I  fell  at  last  into  a  delightful  slumber 
which  must  have  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  fearllil  yell  from  Miller. 
Starting  up  I  beheld  with  horror  how  my  wicked¬ 
ness  was  recoiling  on  my  own  head.  The  wind  had 
risen  again  and  seemed  to  be  blowing  with  redoub¬ 
led  fury.  It  had  forced  up  the  pegs  which  1  had  so 
cleverly  loosened,  and  rushing  in  under  the  tent, 
shook  it  with  a  fury  that  threatened  its  instant  over¬ 
throw.  I  had  just  time  to  curse  the  spirit  of 
revenge  that  had  urged  me  on  to  my  own  destruc¬ 
tion,  when,  with  a  mighty  roar  and  whirl,  the  storm- 
wind  tore  the  tent  from  the  ground,  and  tossing  it 
aloft  like  a  feather,  dashed  it  down  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  spot  where  Miller  and  I,  overwhelmed  at 
the  magnitude  of  our  calamity,  stared  at  each  other 
aghast.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  In  such  a  wind  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  alone  to  pitch  the 
tent,  even  had  we  got  the  mallet.  Down  upon  all- 
fours  in  the  slush  we  went,  and  groped  about  for  our 
clothes.  Miller,  having  attired  himself  first,  rushed 
off  to  seek  shelter  in  a  friend’s  tent,  and  I,  as  soon 
as  I  had  huddled  on  my  dripping  garments,  crept 
into  the  mess-tent,  up  and  down  which  I  paced  to 
warm  myself,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  course  I  should 
pursue. 

Some  two  hours  after  this,  when  the  rosy-fingered 
child  of  the  zenith  was  chasing  away  the  murky 
night-clouds,  and  robing  the  face  of  heaven  with  her 
azure  veil,  an  early  milkman,  slowly  wending  his 
way  to  the  Wimbledon  Camp  under  his  chalky 
bimlen,  started  in  terrified  amazement  at  sight  of  a 
Being  whom  he  encountered  at  the  foot  of  the  lovely 
hill  of  Putney.  This  wretched  Being’s  eyes  were 
bloodshot  and  his  cheeks  were  pale,  save  where 
dark  streaks  of  mud  bedaubed  his  expressive  counte¬ 
nance.  Under  a  thick  coat  of  the  same  colored 
mud  there  peeped  out  in  places  a  tunic,  like  unto 
that  worn  by  the  martial  youths  of  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity.  On  his  head  was  a  dark-blue  volunteer  cap, 
the  peak  of  which  flapped  in  melancholy  flaccidness 
over  his  left  ear ;  in  his  right  hand  he  clutched  a 
rifle,  in  his  left  a  carpet-bag.  The  cheerful  rustic 
placed  his  cans  upon  the  ground,  and  touching  his 
cap  reverentially,  in  tones  of  intense  interest,  said, 
“  Are  you  going  to  the  camp,  sir  ?  ” 

Slowly  and  mournfully  that  strange  Being  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  milkman’s  honest  countenance,  and, 
in  a  voice  of  the  most  poignant  misery,  whispered, 
“  Never,  never  more.” 

Header,  that  Being  was  myself  waiting  for  the 
first  train  to  London. 
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NOTES  LITERARY  AND  PICTORIAL. 

In  those  galleries  where,  in  180*2,  the  holiday- 
seekers  and  students  of  many  nations  gathered  fur 
gossip  and  eating  and  drinking,  occupations  eva¬ 
nescent  and  jovial,  two  vast  companies  of  the  ghost¬ 
ly  dead  have  since  been  called  in  succession,  and 
ranked  in  portraiture  before  our  eyes.  They  came 
from  dusty  nooks,  from  garrets,  or  high  up  in  rat-in¬ 
fested  closets,  off  the  walb  of  long.3eserted  rooms 
in  country  mansions  which  once  were  all  their  own 
in  body  or  in  similitude ;  they  came  from  cham¬ 
bers  that  had  been  princely  and  full  of  life  for  five 
hundred  years ;  from  the  dining-halb  of  colleges 
which  the  ori^nab  had  founded  or  benefited,  and 


left  them  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  eat  dead 
men’s  feasts.  Thb  was  painted  when  the  sitter  got 
the  Garter,  that  when  he  or  she  was  married  ;  the 
next  was  a  parting  gift  from  a  mother  to  her  son, 
that  to  a  wife  from  a  husband  going  to  the  wars. 

Last  year,  what  old  memories,  old  loves,  old  hates, 
old  customs  thronged  the  fancy  or  charmed  the  sight 
of  the  student  as  he  hailed  Chaucer’s  likeness  (9), 
a  copy  made  in  former  days  of  that  which  Occleve 
drew  from  recollections  of  his  “  dear  m.astefr’s  ”  per¬ 
son!  Here,  in  “Richard  U.”  (7)  w.ts  the  oldest 
picture  in  England,  sadly  mauled,  but  still  claiming 
attention  by  the  strange  beauty  of  the  face ;  —  that 
marvellous  triptych  of  Sir  John  Donne  and  his  lady 
(18)  Memline  jiainted  in  Bruges  while  Caxton  was 
jirinting  in  \\  estminster  Abbey ;  here  were  Hol¬ 
bein’s  pictures  made  in  the  golden  age  of  Henry 
VIH.’s  prime.  These  were  by  admirable  artbts, 
and  had  been  given  to  Holbein,  but  were  really  due 
to  his  e(juab  and  forgotten  names  :  one  among  these 
concerns  all  literary  folks,  for  it  was  a  superb  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (121)  from  Knole, 
painted  in  the  Italian  manner  and  ascribed  to  Hol¬ 
bein,  but  in  all  probability  the  work  of  William 
Stretes,  an  Englishman  of  great  ftune  in  his  day. 
Surrej^,  it  is  said,  died  lor  his  ambition.  This  por¬ 
trait  IS  inscribed  Sat  superest.  Had  not  the  words 
an  afterthought  ? 

Here  Philip  Sidney  met  Algernon  of  his  own 
name ;  Geoige  Buchanan  saw  James  I.  long  after  he 
was  out  of  tutelage,  and  had  got  to  strange  passes ; 
there  was  Francis  Wabingham  face  to  face  with 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland;  Mary  Beatoun  (331), — 
a  false-looking  woman,  and  one  of  “  the  Queen’s  four 
Maries”  who  are  included  in  the  woful  rhyme, 

“  There  was  Mar7  Beatoun,  and  Mary  Seton, 

And  Mar;  Carmichael  and  me,” 

—  met  at  least  a  dozen  royal  Maries,  in  few  of  whom 
could  she  possibly  recognize  her  mistress,  so  diverse 
were  their  features,  so  strange  their  airs.  Here  was 
Darnley,  with  the  silliest  face  and  longest  legs  that 
ever  mortal  saw ;  and  there  (439)  the  baby  King 
James  praying  at  God’s  altar  by  his  father’s  tomb 
for  vengeance  on  that  father’s  murderers.  Ten 
pictures  off  hung  Hobson,  the  Cambridge  carrier, 
the  hero  of  “  Hobson’s  choice,”  whose  epitaph  Mil- 
ton  made  twice  over ;  there  Milton  ;  there  his  friend 
Henry  Lawes,  of  whom  he  wrote,  — 

“  Thou  honor’s!  verse,  and  verse  must  lend  his  wing 
To  honor  thee,  the  priest  of  Phoebus’  quire.” 

There  was  Car  of  Ferniherst  and  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  that  abandoned  woman  who  married 
both,  and  may  have  murdered  Overbury.  Gondo- 
mar  stood  there  with  a  wolfish  laugh,  —  he  was  a 
great  wit :  there  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  This  was  the 
very  jxirtrait  of  the  Infanta  Maria  which  led  Prince 
Charles  on  that  will-o’-the-wisp  dance  into  Spain ; 
and  not  far  off*  hung  Henrietta  of  France,  whom  he 
picked  up  when  the  wild  light  had  been  dashed  out ; 

—  Buckingham  the  first  and  Buckingham  the  sec¬ 
ond,  Arabella  Stuart,  who  had  that  tremendously 
long  bill  for  millinery,  and  Anna  Maria,  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  held  Buckingham’s  horse  while  he 
killed  her  husband,  as  they  say. 

In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  since  Richard  II.  —  civil,  militarj',  personal, 
and  domestic  —  has  been  illustrated  on  these  walb. 
Last  year,  the  pages  of  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  Hol- 
lingshed.  Hall,  Fabyan,  the  histories  of  Elizabeth’s 
times,  the  memoirs  and  diaries  of  James’s  and 
Charles’s  days;  Grammont,  ITEwes,  Bramston, 
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Eveljn,  and  Pepys;  —  this  year,  Pope,  Walpole, 
Boswell,  Fanny  bumey,  and  a  score  oi  others  have 
had  delightful  light  cast  upon  their  pages.  One 
might  go  on  enumerating  the  men  and  women  of 
last  year’s  show  until  another  year  began.  Here 
were  Oliver’s  Peers  and  Charles’s  Knights  of  the 
Royal  Oak;  these  arranged  themselves  in  groups 
the  captains  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  the  traitors  of 
King  James. 

In  that  gathering  with  which  we  have  now  to  do, 
it  is  a  captain  of  King  William’s  who  leads  the  line 
in  a  much-restored  portrait,  being  Ginkell,  Earl  of 
Athlone  (1),  with  whom  may  go  Kigaud’s  showy 
picture  of  &ntinck,  Earl  of  Portland  (5),  whom 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  delighted  to  call  “  the 
wooden  Portland.”  He  certainly  looks  a  good  deal 
like  a  ship’s  figure-head,  a  simditude  which  is  in¬ 
creased  by  his  action  of  holding  out  his  leading-staff. 
Marlborough  was  .the  last  apt  man  to  do  this  reti¬ 
cent  soldier  justice :  it  is  told  of  him  that,  being 
page  of  honor  to  AVilliam  HI.,  and  his  young  mas¬ 
ter  suffering  from  small-pox,  the  pustules  of  which 
did  not  rise,  the  doctor  recommended  placing  the 
uck  child  in  bed  with  another  that  was  healthy,  in 
order^  as  it  was  devised,  to  carry  oflT  the  poison  of 
the  disease  firom  the  former.  Bentinck  volunteered 
his  life,  was  accepted,  took,  and  nearly  died  of  the 
disease.  It  was  a  heroic  act,  which  William  long 
remembered.  It  was  Bentinck  who,  when  shown 
in  a  French  palace  Le  Brun’s  pictures  of  Louis 
XIV.’s  victories,  and  asked  if  such  could  be  matched 
in  England,  replied,  “  Ko ;  the  monuments  of  my 
master’s  actions  are  to  be  seen  anywhere  but  in  his 
own  house.”  He  acted  in  the  spirit  of  that  Roman 
Catholic  of  William’s  Dutch  guards,  who,  as  Burnet 
tells  us,  when  asked  how  he  could  aid  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  on  England,  which  was  aimed  against  his 
religion,  answered  that  his  soul  was  God’s,  but  his 
sword  was  the  Prince  of  Orange’s.  There  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Bentinck’s  young  prince  here  (3),  which 
must  have  been  taken  about  the  time  of  that  act  of 
self-sacrifice,  and,  in  the  p.allor  of  its  skin,  the  hol¬ 
lowing  of  its  eyes,  and  other  signs  of  debility,  agrees 
with  the  look  of  a  child  just  recovering  from  a 
sharp  illnesa  It  is  by  Cornelius  Jonson  van 
Ceulen,  not,  as  the  catalogue  says,  by  the  more 
I  famous  Cornelius  Jansen.  To  Van  Ceulen  may  be 

I  ascribed  many  of  the  inferior  pictures  which  have 

j  been  attributed  to  his  namesake,  and  among  them 
some  that  puzzled  students  of  last  year’s  exhibition 
by  their  utter  variance  from  those  of  the  better- 
known  artist. 

Jonson  van  Ceulen'is  said  by  Nagler  to  have  died 
1656,  a  date  this  picture  corrects  by  bearing  a  sig¬ 
nature  and  the  date  1657.  William  was  then  seven 
years  of  age ;  Hanneman  painted  him  in  a  much 
better  state  of  health  in  the  next  picture  which 
shows  him  in  armor,  and  is  dated  1664.  Tnerc  is  a 
charming  portrait  of  a  bright-faced,  beautiful  healthy 
boy  in  a  cap,  with  a  fringe  and  feathers  round  its 
edge;  this  is  also  called  “  William  III.”  (18),  is  the 
j  property  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  attributed  to  R(?m- 
Drandt.  It  may  be  of  Rembrandt’s  school,  but  is 
open  to  grave  doubts  as  to  being  by  the  master,  — 
certainly,  is  not  a  portrait  of  William,  who  was 
always  a  sickly  child. 

Connected  with  King  William  is  a  large  group  of 
portraits,  comprising  some  of  the  most  famous  names 
in  Eurtme.  No.  81  gives  one  of  them  as  “  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,”  painted  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  probably  more  admired  for  his  ^auty 


than  his  genius.  He  has  a  smooth,  fair,  hand¬ 
some  face,  with  dark  eyes  that  lie  soilly  under  large 
and  broad  lids,  a  round  and  bold  forehead,  small 
lull  mouth,  and  cheeks  with  an  oval  outline  ;  alto¬ 
gether  more  like  a  carpet-knight  than  a  great  con-  I 
queror,  if  it  were  not  for  the  impress  of  resolution 
and  energy,  self-command  and  decision  of  intellect 
which  distinguishes  the  face.  Many  excuses  have 
been  made  for  his  teigiversation  and  duplicity ;  of 
these  the  best  that  can  be  made  is  that  his  consist¬ 
ency  was  with  himself  in  self-seeking.  Of  this 
characteristic  one  fancies  signs  even  in  this  hand¬ 
some  face,  but  neither  there  nor  in  that  other  like¬ 
ness  (87),  by  Kneller,  is  any  mark  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  parsimony  which  “  cropped  out  ”  in  the 
strangest  way.  Conceive  such  a  man,  when  in  the 
career  of  victory  and  dictating  peace  to  France, 
writing  thus  to  his  Duchess :  “You  must  let  the 
Lord  Treasurer  know  that  since  the  Queen  (Anne) 
came  to  the  crown,  I  have  not  had  either  a  canopy 
or  a  chair  of  state,  which  now  of  necessity  I  must 
have ;  so  the  wardrobe  should  have  immediate 
orders,  and  I  beg  you  will  take  care  to  have  it  made 
so  that  it  may  serve  for  part  of  a  bed  when  I  have 
done  with  it  here.” 

“  Brimstone  Sarah  ”  was  no  inapt  name  for  the 
termagant  but  straight-dealing  wife  of  this  thrifty 
conqueror,  —  a  lady  who  is  amply  represented  here 
by  four  portraits,  all  taken  at  about  one  period  of 
her  life,  and  by  Kneller.  One  would  like  to  see  a 
picture  of  her  later  ap|)earance,  when  her  grandson 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough  (396),  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  appear  in  a  public  court  of  justice  in 
order  to  the  restitution  of  property  she  kept  from  | 
him.  Among  this  property  was  a  swonl  set  with 
diamonds,  which  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  first  Duke: 
in  course  of  her  examination  she  averred  that  she 
had  retained  the  weapon  “  lest  he  should  pick  out 
the  diamonds  and  pawn  them.”  She  kept  up  this 
indomitable  spirit  nearly  to  the  last.  Thus  wrote 
Walpole  to  Mason :  “  Old  Marlborough  is  dying, 
—  but  who  can  tell?  Last  year  she  had  lain  a 
great  while  ill,  without  speaking ;  the  physicians 
said,  ‘  She  must  be  blistered,  or  she  will  die.’  She 
called  out,  ‘  I  won’t  be  blistered,  amf  I  won’t  die.’ 
If  she  takes  the  same  resolution  now,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  she  will,”  adds  the  letter- writer  (Dec.  10, 
1741).  She  kept  her  word,  and  lived  three  years 
longer.  Countless  stories  are  told  of  her  violence 
and  insolence.  Among  these  is  one  which  we  l)e- 
lieve  refers  to  No.  90,  representing  her  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  womanhood,  dressed  loosely  in  a  white 
wrapper,  her  immense  mass  of  long  and  very  fair 
hair  dishevelled  and  hanging  down  on  one  shoulder, 
from  which  it  falls  to  her  right  hand.  Her  features 
are  swollen,  eyelids  red  and  heavy,  and  their  ex¬ 
pression  is  such  as  follows  a  storm  of  rage  and  tears. 
We  believe  this  portrait  was  taken  by  order  of  the 
Duke  to  commemorate  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
of  her  explosions,  which  is  thus  described :  “  Her 
features  and  air  announced  nothing  that  her  temper 
did  not  confirm ;  both  together,  her  beauty  and 
temper,  enslaved  her  heroic  lord.  One  qf  her  prin¬ 
cipal  charms  was  a  prodigious  abundance  of  fine 
fair  hair.  One  day  at  her  toilet,  in  anger  to  him, 
she  cut  off  those  commanding  tresses,  and  flung 
them  in  his  face  !  ”  Pendent  to  this  picture,  and 
evidently  intended  to  contrast  with  it,  is  another 
(No.  89),  one  of  the  best  and  most  pleasing  of 
Kneller’s  works.  'This  shows  her  beauty  to  comprise 
a  piquante,  slightly  tumed-up  nose,  bright  deep-blue 
eyes,  well-defined,  fair  eyebrows,  and  an  exuberant 
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bust  Closterman  punted  her  in  a  family  picture, 
and  whilst  this  was  going  on  the  artist  and  she 
quarrelled  so  incessantly  that  the  Duke  declared  to 
him,  “  It  has  given  me  more  tronhle  to  reconcile  my 
wile  and  you  than  to  fight  a  battle.”  Another 
warrior’s  wife  and  duchess  termagant  of  this  period 
was  Anne  (bom  Clarges),  Duchess  of  Albemarle, 
Monk’s  wife,  of  whom,  when  her  tempter  was  up,  that 
general  was  dreadfully  afraid.  Aubrey  tells  us  that 
“  she  was  not  at  all  handsome,  nor  very  cleanly.” 
Her  mother  was  one 

“  Of  the  fine  women-barbers 
That  dwelt  in  Dmrj  Lane.” 

Of  her  inflammable  Grace  of  Marlborough  it  was 
tartly  said  by  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  when  Churchill 
ptraised  his  water-works  at  Boughton,  “  They  are  by 
no  means  comparable  to  your  Grace’s  fireworks.” 
There  was  another  imperious  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  whom  Reynold  painted  in  that  famous 
family  group  “The  Marlborough  Family.”  This 
ladj  hsw  great  reverence  for  her  carpets,  and, 
while  the  President  was  at  work,  took  such  oflence 
at  his  furious  snufl'-taking,  the  waste  of  which 
strewed  the  floor,  that,  losing  patience,  she  at  last 
bade  a  servant  bring  a  broom  and  shovel  to  remove 
it  Reynolds,  who  could  be  conveniently  deafer 
than  usual,  noticed  nothing  until  the  utensils  were 

5 reduced,  and  then  cried,  “  Let  it  be,  let  it  be ;  the 
ust  will  do  more  harm  to  my  picture  than  the  snufl 
to  the  carpjet.”  The  housewifely  lady  sat  on  thorns 
until  the  sitting  was  over,  and  never  forgave  Sir 
Joshua.  Termagant  Duchess  Sarah’s  sister  was  the 
Miss  Jennings  who  married,  first,  George  Hamilton, 
famous  in  Grammont’s  “Memoirs,”  and  secondly, 
Richard  Talbot,  James  the  Second’s  Duke  of  Tyr- 
connel.  This  lady  is  well  known  on  account  of 
her  freak  with  Miss  Price,  when,  disguised  as 
orange-girls,  they  visited  the  rake  Jermyn,  and  by 
other  adventures  of  a  questionable  sort.  She  died 
in  1703,  a  nun  of  the  order  of  Poor  Clares,  having 
fallen  out  of  bed  in  a  bitter  night  of  cold  in  her 
eighty-fourth  year,  while  her  sister  was  still  busily 
building  at  Blenheim. 

Here  (84)  is  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  so  dull 
a  mortal  that  Charles  11.  said  he  had  tried  him  both 
drunk  and  sober  and  found  nothing  in  him.  He 
died  of  excessive  eating  and  drinking ;  yet  he  does 
not  look  a  glutton,  although  his  face  contrasts  won¬ 
derfully  with  that  of  the  self-centred  Marlborough, 
his  wife’s  great  captain,  and  that  of  the  other  leader. 
Prince  Eugene  (88),  a  little  Jewish-looking  man, 
with  a  long  hooked  nose,  bread  eyebrows,  and  a 
small  chin.  Still  more  does  this  picture  of  a  lazy 
man  contrast  with  that  of  another  thunderbolt  in 
war,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough  (129), 
the  victor  of  Valencia,  here  painted  in  his  old  age, 
and  about  the  time  when  he  was  planting  pieaches 
at  Bevis  Mount,  Southampton,  —  not  long  before 
he  on  his  death-bed  gave  to  Popie  that  watch  which 
Popie  by  will  destin^  for  Arbuthnot  (158).  This 
watch  had  been  given  to  Peterborough  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia  (Victor  Amadeus  II.),  and  is  named,  in 
Poiie’s  will,  as  “  that  which  I  commonly  wore.”  As 
Arbuthnot  died  before  Popie,  the  bequest  was  inopi- 
erative. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  dead  men’s  pictures 
are  bound  together.  Take  but  a  single  loop  of  this 
inextricable  and  endless  string.  Fat-headed,  glut¬ 
tonous  George  of  Denmark  was  going  to  Episom  one 
day  in  1 708,  and  had  a  severe  fit  of  dyspiepisia.  (By 
the  way,  if  he  had  not  eaten  and  drank  so  much, 
the  hydrocephalic  look  of  that  pioor  boy,  William 


Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  it  appears  in  Na  80,  where 
his  mother  Queen  Anne  hmds  him  at  her  knee, 
might  not  have  been  so  iatally  large,  with  such  con¬ 
sequences  to  countless  Mnerations.)  Well,  a  cer¬ 
tain  physician,  whom  Swift  (140),  in  a  letter  to 
Stella, — whose  portrait,  by  the  way,  is  nol  No. 
142,  —  May  10,  1712,  described  as  “  a  Scotch  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  friend  of  mine,”  chanced,  much  to  the 
comfort  of  Prince  George  and  his  own  benefit,  to 
be  at  Episom  on  that  day. 

'This  “  Scotch  gentleman  ”  and  physician  was 
Arbuthnot,  and  the  occasion  of  Swift’s  letter  was 
the  publication  of  the  famous  “  History  of  John 
BuU,”  a  work  which  Swift  praised  prodigiously,  as 
became  one  of  that  wondernil  “  Mutual  Admiration 
Society  ”  to  which  both  belonged.  In  due  time 
Arbuthnot  wrote  to  Swift,  who,  in  his  turn,  had 
published  “  The  Travels  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulli¬ 
ver,”  and  informed  him  that  Lord  Scarborough 
(235),  “  who  is  no  inventor  of  stories,  told  me  that 
he  fell  in  company  with  a  master  of  a  ship  who  told 
him  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Gulliver ; 
but  the  printer  had  mistaken,  that  he  lived  in  Wapi- 
ping,  not  in  Rotherhithe.”  To  add  to  the  oddity  of 
all  tMs,  it  has  come  out  since  that  there  really  was 
a  sea-captain  Gulliver,  who  lived  somewhere  ly 
Deal  in  later  life,  and  was  probably  the  man  about 
whom  the  “  printer  ”  is  said  to  have  erred. 

“Downright  Shippien,”  the  man  among  men, 
whose  price  Sir  Robert  Walpiole  (247,  &c.)  did  not 
know,  is  here  on  canvas  (222),  a  man  with  a  black 
and  prodigious  pieriwig,  who  sits  bolt  upright  in  his 
chair,  having,  on  a  flat  face,  a  bread  nose,  round 
eyes,  and  singularly  uplifted  eyebrows,  —  expres¬ 
sive  of  disdain  and  self-reliance ;  a  richly  character¬ 
istic  picture,  probably  by  Richardson.  “  Lord  Fan¬ 
ny  ”  is  here  in  Lord  Hervey  (257),  of  whom  more 
presently.  “Sir  Richard”  is  Blackmore  (151), 
physician  and  pionderous  poet ;  Bugdell  and  Cibber 
do  not  appiear.  “  Caisar,”  who  “  scorns  the  pKiePs 
lays,”  is  George  I.  (194).  The  exquisite  and  fa¬ 
mous  lines,  that  can  never  be  too  famous,  by  which 
the  pioet  describes  his  own  condition,  bear  light 
on  “  Bolingbreke  ”  (109),  and  “  Peterborou^  ” 
(129),- 

**  Enow,  all  the  distant  din  the  world  can  keep 
KoUs  o'er  my  grotto,  and  bat  soothes  my  sleep ; 

There  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 

Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 

There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ; 

And  he  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  lines 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines, 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  os  he  conquered  Spain.^* 

Of  Dryden,  we  have  an  irrefutable  portrait  in 
No.  65.  It  is  by  KneUer,  the  property  of  Dryden’s 
descendant,  and  was  given  to  the  poet  by  the  paint¬ 
er.  The  story  is  that,  when  Dryden  read  some  of 
Swift’s  early  poems,  he  said,  “  Ah !  cousin  Swift, 
you  will  never  be  a  poet,”  a  saying  which  the  latter 
revenged  in  the  immortal  “Battle  of  the  Books,” 
where  he  certainly  throws  an  odd  light  on  this  pic¬ 
ture.  It  represents  a  man  in  a  tremendous  periwig, 
from  within  which  the  face  peers  out,  so  as  almost 
to  justify  the  satire  in  the  account  of  the  duel  be¬ 
tween  Virgil  and  his  translator.  “  The  helmet  of 
the  latter,”  so  wrote  Swift,  “was  nine  times  too 
large  for  the  head,  which  appeared  situate  far  in 
the  hinder  part,  like  a  mouse  under  a  canopy  of 
state,  or  like  a  shrivelled  beau  from  within  the 
pent-house  of  a  modern  periwig.”  I^t  the  shud¬ 
dering  reader  think  of  the  feelings  of  the  withered 
dragon,  who,  when  age  let  his  natural  coat  of  mail 
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hang  loose  and  rattling  on  his  vast  but  weakened 
chest,  heard  this  from  the  young  lion  of  the  next 
generation !  How  the  aged  heart  must  have  ached 
for  the  days  when  “  Mac  Flecknoe  ”  was  written;  — 
ached  for  the  arm’s  strength  that  had  hewed  down 
Doeg  (Settle),  csist  Og  (Shadwell)  into  the  fire,  and 
assaulted  Shaftesbury  ! 

Dryden  and  Swift  were  cousins  on  the  female 
side,  but  Dryden’s  appears  to  have  been  the  better 
blood ;  in  a  worldly  sense  there  could  be  no  com¬ 
parison.  Swift  was  poor  and  never  got  much  for 
his  literary  labor,  whereas  of  “  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel  ”  more  copies  bad  been  sold  than  of  any  work 
except  “The  Trial  of  Sacheverell”  (126). 

From  the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Abingilon  Dryden 
received  the  unparalleled  sum  of  live  hundred 
guineas  for  his  poem  “  Eleanora,”  a  laudation  of  the 
Earl’s  wife,  —  a  work  which,  as  contiiining  no  more 
than  three  hundred  and  seventy  lines,  was  better 
paid  for  than  any  poem,  ancient  or  modern.  The 
modem  maximum  of  a  guinea  a  line  is  nothing  to 
this ;  the  difierence  in  the  value  of  money  makes 
the  former  price  more  than  double.  By  the  by, 
does  everybody  know  that  Dryden’s  house  of  living 
and  dying  still  stands,  —  being  34,  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho  y  His  study  was  the  ground-floor  front  room. 
Another  of  the  men  depicted  here  lived  close  by, 
namely  Lord  Mohun  (123),  who  fought  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  (79),  so  that  both  were  slain.  They  fought 
about  the  property  of  which  that  part  of  Soho  is  a 
large  section.  Gerrard  Street  took  its  name  from 
Lady  Mohun’s  uncle.  Lord  Macclesfield,  whose  title 
is  represented  by  Macclesfield  Street  in  the  same 
district. 

Dryden’s  face  is  by  no  means  a  beautiful  one. 
The  upper  features  look  as  if  they  had  somehow  slid 
towards  the  chin ;  the  nose  is  lengthy  and  fleshy ; 
there  is  fleshiness  of  another  sort  about  the  lip ;  the 
chin  is  rather  weak  ;  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes 
are  higher  than  their  inner  fellows. 

Pope’s  will,  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 
connects  us  with  two  other  legatees,  whose  portraits 
are  here,  the  Misses  Blount  (152),  — 

“  The  fair-bain^d  Martha  and  Theresa  brown.” 

Readers  will  remember  these  ladies’  names  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Pope.  The  name  of  Jervas  is  not  ap¬ 
pended  to  this  picture  in  the  catalogue,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  painted  by  that  artist. 
It  has,  however,  been  much  restored,  newly  painted 
all  over.  Martha  Blount  was  Pope’s  principal  heir¬ 
ess  :  to  her,  “  All  the  furniture  in  my  grotto,  urns  in 
my  garden,  household  goods,  chattms,  plate,  and 
whatever  else  is  not  otherwise  disj)osed  of,”  .says  his 
will.  Another  picture  by  Jervas,  who  is  known  to 
literary  men  as  the  best  English  translator  of  “  Don 
Quixote,”  is  here,  and  is  undoubtedly  that  designat¬ 
ed  in  Pope’s  “  !^istle  to  Mr.  Jervas.”  It  is  Eliza¬ 
beth  Churchill,  (Jountess  of  Bridgewater  (160),  re¬ 
specting  which  Pope  has  the  line,  — 

“  With  Zeuxis  Heieu  thy  Bridgewater  vie  "  : 
a  ridiculous  piece  of  flatter}',  although  praising  a 
good  enough  picture.  Pope  had  large  de^ings  with 
artists.  Richardson  painted  two  excellent  portraits 
of  him,  which  are  here :  No.  136,  a  small  work  from 
the  Fitzwilllam  Museum,  Cambridge,  curiously 
showing  those  crescent.8haped  lines  at  the  corners 
.  of  the  contorted  mouth  which  never  fail  to  aecom- 
I  pany  a  deformed  body,  and  are  the  signs  of  long- 
I  continued  inward  pmn;  also  No.  154,  with  the  poet’s 
I  fkvorite,  and  big  dog,  “  Bounce,”  in  front  and  look¬ 
ing  up  at  him.  The  bard  sits  here  in  that  evidently 


characteristic  action  of  leaning  his  overweighty 
brain  in  one  hand,  the  elbow  resting  on  a  table. 
Thus  Kneller  painted  him  in  that  wonderfully  ex- 
pre.ssive  picture.  No.  146,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  which  was  made  for  Lord  Hat^ 
court  It  is  rough  in  handling,  probably  not  wholly 
free  from  restorations,  but  startling  in  the  look  con¬ 
veyed  of  a  wasted  face,  with  hollow  and  hectically 
lighted  cheeks,  large  luminous  eyes,  glittering  in 
moisture,  a  narrow  sloping  forehead,  an  ill-formed 
nose,  and,  above  all,  a  too  heavy,  yet  by  no  means 
large  cranium.  It  is  the  face  of  an  over-sensitive, 
irritable,  not  over-refined  man.  He  puffed  Kneller 
as  vigorously,  and  with  better  reason  than  Jervas 
was  berhymed.  More  pathetic  is  this  letter  to  Rich¬ 
ardson  :  “  My  poor  mother  is  dead.  I  thank  God 
her  death  was  as  easy  as  her  life  was  innocent ;  and, 
as  it  cost  her  not  a  groan,  or  even  a  sigh,  there  is 
yet  upon  her  countenance  an  expression  of  Tran¬ 
quillity,  nay,  almost  of  Pleasure,  that  it  is  even  ami¬ 
able  to  behold  it.  It  would  afford  the  finest  image 
of  a  Saint  expir’d  that  ever  Painting  drew,  and  it 
would  be  the  greatest  obligation  which  even  that 
obliging  Art  could  ever  bestow  on  a  friend  if  you 
would  come  and  sketch  it  for  me.  I  am  sure,  if 
there  is  no  very  prevalent  obstacle,  you  will  leave 
any  common  business  to  do  this :  and  I  hope  to  see 
you  this  evening,  as  late  as  you  will,  or  to-morrow 
morning  early,  before  this  winter  flower  is  faded.  I 
will  defer  her  interment  until  to-morrow  night.  I 
know  you  love  me,  or  I  could  not  have  written  this, 
I  could  not  (at  this  time)  have  written  at  all. 
Adieu!  May  you  die  as  happily.”  (June  10,  1733, 
Twickenham.  Mrs.  Pope  died  on  the  seventh  of 
this  month,  aged  93.) 

We  meant  to  leave  Pope  in  this  tender  fit,  but 
j  there  is  another  note  that  may  well  follow  here. 
There  is  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Swift  announcing  the 
death  of  Gay,  their  common  friend,  and  containing 
a  postscript  in  Arbuthnot’s  handwriting.  Arbuth- 
not  attended  Gay  at  his  death.  The  letter  is  dated 
“December  5,  1732,”  and  is  thus  indorsed  by  the 
Dean :  “  On  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Gay’s  death : 
Received  Dec.  15,  but  not  read  till  the  20th,  by 
an  Impulse  forboding  some  misfortune.’*  We  have 
three  portraits  of  Gay  here,  (173)  by  Michael  Dahl, 
(176)  by  Hogarth,  and  (177)  by  Richardson,  as  we 
believe,  although  it  was  sold  about  forty-seven  years 
ago  as  a  Hogarth  :  it  belongs  to  Lady  Clifden. 

Pope’s  circle  is  marked  at  large  on  the  walb  of 
this  collection.  “  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  ”  is  by 
his  friend  Richardson  (237),  a  tall  and  slender 
young  dame,  with  a  very  amorous  expression  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  a  face  marvellously  different 
from  that  which  Mr.  Frith  painted  some  years  since 
in  a  highly  popular  picture  of  Pope’s  luckless  woo¬ 
ing  of  the  laily.  Walpole  and  Pope  celebrate  the 
dirtiness  of  her  linen. 

Richardson  also  painted  that  noble  portrait  ofihe 
magnanimous  surgeon,  William  Cheselden  (237), 
who  agreed  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  with 
the  old  soldiers  at  Chebca,  lies  buried  in  their  grave¬ 
yard,  and  has  his  grave  miserably  defiled.  This  is 
a  superb  portrait,  worthy  of  a  Venetian.  Kneller’s 
best  portrait  here  b  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (231)  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  bequest  about 
the  time  when  Walpole  —  (438,  an  unnamed  paint¬ 
er’s  portrait  of  the  witty  letter-writer  is  here)  — 
wrote  thus  in  his  jesting  way  :  “  Sir  Hans  Sloane  b 
dead,  and  has  made  me  one  of  the  trustees  of  hb 
museum.  He  valued  it  at  fourscore  thousand 
pounds,  and  so  would  anybody  who  loved  hippo- 
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potamuses,  sharks  with  one  ear,  and  spiders  as  big 
as  geese.  It  is  a  rentcharge  to  keep  the  foetuses  in 
spirits.” 

No.  39,  a  bluff,  kindly-faced  gentleman,  by  Knel- 
ler,  is  Dean  Aldrich,  of  Christ  Church,  the  architect 
of  All  Saints’  and  Peckwater,  perhaps  better  known 
as  author  of  “  Good,  good,  indeed !  ”  and,  “  Hark  ! 
the  bonny  Christ  Church  Bells.”  The  famous  Bet¬ 
terton,  by  Kncller,  is  here,  in  No.  67,  a  much-re¬ 
stored  picture  ;  also  that  copy  of  it  on  which  Pope’s 
reputation  as  a  painter  has  l)een  founded.  All  ar¬ 
tistic  friends  agree  that  the  handling  of  the  copy  is 
not  due  to  a  mere  amateur,  such  as  Pope  must  have 
been,  but  shows  signs  of  long  practice  in  the  square¬ 
ness,  firmness,  and  clearness  of  the  touches,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colorin".  Doubtless  the  better 
portions  of  this  copy  are  by  Jervas,  Kneller’s  pupil 
and  Pope’s  friend.  The  copy  belongs  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  original  to  Lady  Delawarr.  The 
Scottish  artist  Murray  —  who  painted,  in  No.  161, 
William  Dampier’s  gypsy  face,  as  tawny  as  if  all  the 
world’s  winds  had  blown  upon  it  —  was  a  friend  of 
Pojw.  Long-headed  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  (20)  is 
probably  by  M.  Dahl,  and  not  by  Aikman,  —  an¬ 
other  of  the  good  northern  portrait-painters  of  that 
day.  The  noblest  portrait  of  Newton  is  No.  33,  by 
Kneller,  the  perfect  presentation  of  an  incarnate 
intellect. 

The  series  of  Kit-Cat  Club  portraits  comprises 
those  that  were  painted  by  Kneller  in  his  happiest 
manner  for  .Jacob  Tonson  (147)  —  who  is  himself 
here,  in  a  red  eap,  and  with  a  bluff,  rosy-hued  and 
well-fed  face,  a  knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if  he 
looked  about  at  his  “  eminent  hands  ”  of  the  literary 
set  who  still  gathered  round  him  in  effigy.  Like 
Dampier,  he  holds  a  book,  but  it  is  Paradise  Lost, 
of  whieh  he  bought  the  copyright. 

Here  is  Steele  (HI),  “  a  short-faced  gentleman,” 
very  handsome,  and  with  a  most  genial  look  ;  and 
here  is  Addison’s  (115)  most  gentlemanly  counte¬ 
nance.  Congreve  (116)  is  a  little  supercilious  in 
his  expression,  and  partly  turns  away  from  us  ;  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  (112)  looks  really  the  able  man  he 
was,  much  less  heavily  featured  than  folks  think. 
'The  Manjuis  of  Wharton  (118)  was  Addison’s  pa¬ 
tron,  supposed  author  of  “  Lilliburlero,”  the  famous 
anti-Jacobite  song.  The  portrait  (137)  of  the  fat 
man  with  deep  pock-marks,  a  swelled  nose,  and  a 
napkin  tied  round  his  head,  is  not  that  of  Kit-Cat 
himself,  the  pastrycook  at  whose  house  the  splendid 
company  of  wits  and  bards  originally  met.  It  is  by 
Kneller,  as  the  catalogue  says,  but  is  known,  by  a 
print  by  A.  Miller,  1739,  to  represent  IjC  Beck,  a 
tavern-keeper,  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand. 
Worst  of  all  among  the  errors,  that  large  picture 
which  many  must  have  noticed  as  “  Mein^rs  of  the 
Kit-Cat  Club”  (145),  belonging  to  Baroness  Wind¬ 
sor,  represents  some  Dutch  gentlemen  taking  tea, 
and  is  not  by  Kneller  at  ml.  Another  picture 
caught  every  eye,  and  was  nmorted  to  be  by  Ho¬ 
garth,  —  No.  229,  “  Bishop  Hooper,”  belonging  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  but,  by  G.  White’s  engrav¬ 
ing,  1723,  this  is  known  to  be  bv  T.  Hill,  a  very 
able  i>ortrait-painter.  The  so-called  “  Captain  Co- 
raiii”  (341),  by  Hogarth,  is  really  Mr.  Porter. 
“  Sarah  Malcolm  ”  (370),  although  by  Hogarth,  is 
not  his  portrait  of  that  murderess. 

The  lady  in  the  hood,  and  with  eager,  hard  gray 
eyes,  .and  a  rather  cruel  expreasion  (258),  was  once 
the  “  beautiful  Molly  Lepel,”  who  married  Lor«l 
Hervey  (257),  —  “  Sporus,  that  thin  white  curd  of 
asses'  milk.  They  made  her  a  comet  of  horse. 


says  Walpole,  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  bora,  “  which 
is  no  more  wrong  to  the  design  of  an  army  than  if 
she  had  been  a  son :  she  was  paid  many  years  after 
she  was  Maid  of  Honor.”  Lord  Sunderland  got 
her  a  pension  when  it  became  too  ridiculous  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  any  longer  as  an  officer  in  the  armj'. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  memory-wealthy  circle  of 
Kneller  and  his  contemporaries,  let  us  return  to  No.  I 
58,  the  Royal  Society’s  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Wil-  | 
li.amson,  by  Kneller,  and  remind  the  reader  that  it 
was  he  who  received  that  famous  epistle  from  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  —  whose  portrait  was  here 
last  year ;  a  resolute-looking  little  woman,  —  when 
he  pressed  her  about  the  nomination  of  a  courtier 
for  the  Ixirough  of  Appleby :  “  I  have  been  bullied 
by  an  usurper,  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  won’t  be  ! 
dictated  to  by  a  subject ;  your  man  sha’n’t  stand.  — 

Ann  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomeiy.”  But  j 
just  look  at  “  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  I 
Governor  of  New  York”  (130).  It  shows  a  dread-  i 
fully  ugly  male  mortal  in  a  woman’s  dress,  with  a  1 
fan  in  his  h.inil,  a  long-bodied  gown,  and  a  female’s  I 
cap  on.  The  original  was  the  grandson  of  no  less  | 
a  person  than  the  great  minister  Clarendon.  To  j 
such  degradation  did  he  come  that  this  picture  j 
repre.=ents  one  of  his  follies  in  appearing  thus  dressed  | 
before  the  New  Yorkers  to  represent  Queen  Anne  j 
in  proper  person.  He  seems  to  have  been  half  | 
crazy.  j 

We  come  now  upon  another  class  of  persons.  In  } 
No.  270  we  have  George  IL,  a  full-length  by  Knel¬ 
ler,  and  oddly  illustrating  Mr.  Carlyle’s  description 
of  him  as  always  showing  one  of  his  little  legs,  put¬ 
ting  it  forward  to  be  noticed :  rather  an  impmient 
than  a  heavy-looking  man,  but  most  happy  in  self- 
satisfaction.  In  255  we  have,  thanks  to  Vander- 
bank,  George’s  better-looking  wife,  a  bright-f^ed 
woman  with  very  fair  hair,  dressed  in  velvet,  ropes 
of  silk,  lace,  and  the  rest  of  such  things,  which  is  as  i 
hideous  but  not  so  splendid  as  that  of  Queen  Eliza-  1 
beth  herself,  who  was  really  a  woful  dresser.  From  j 
Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales  (264,  by  Vanloo),  in 
unhappy  combination  with  Frederick  Lewis,  son  of 
George  H.  (277,  by  Amiconi),  were  derived  the 
trumpeter’s  cheeks,  sloping  forehead,  weak  chin, 
and  narrow-fronted  skull  of  George  HI.,  who  in 
Vanloo’s  picture  is  seated  with  his  mother,  and  al¬ 
though  a  mere  baby,  is  yet  almost  comiciilly  like 
his  mother,  and  still  more  like  himself  when  grown 
to  manhood. 

That  portrait  of  Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of  j 
Wales,  by  Amiconi  (277),  is  worth  writing  about,  | 
if  it  were  only  to  show  what  imbecile  creatures  have  ! 
sometimes  the  misfortune  to  be  influential  in  this  { 
world.  There  he  sits,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  petit  mditre, 
shaved  smug  as  a  new  deal-board.  A  tight  and 
rather  small  whitish  wig  goes  fairly  with  his  very 
fair,  almost  white,  eyebrows  and  lashes ;  the  cheela 
are  plump  and  full,  the  eyes  without  a  sign  of  mind 
in  them.  Hear  what  they  thought  of  him  in  his 
own  days,  and  in  his  own  house ;  —  “  Old  Lady 
Gower  carried  a  niece  to  Leicester  Fields  (where 
the  prince  resided)  the  other  day,  to  present  her ; 
the  girl  trembled,  —  she  pushed  her.  ‘  What  are  I 
you  afraid  of?  Don’t  you  see  that  musical  clock  ? 

Can  you  be  afraid  of  a  man  that  has  a  musical  I 
clock  ?  ’  ”  Let  us  hope  the  damsel  took  heart  and  1 
faced  the  dapper  pnnee  with  the  fair  eyelashes.  | 
When  this  man  died,  the  people  lamented  that  it  | 
had  not  been  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  [ 
victor  at  Culloden,  whom,  not  only  for  his  cruelties  j 
at  that  time,  but  also  on  account  of  his  appearance  I 
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(he  looks  like  a  great  squab  of  flesh,  and  fat,  and 
blood)  men  called  “  the  Butcher.”  “  Oh !  that  it 
•were  but  the  Butcher,”  •was  the  cry  on  ’Change 
when  they  beard  Frederick  Lewis  was  dead.  Here 
is  the  fat  Duke  on  horseback,  a  very  greasy,  sangui- 
narj’-looking  mortal  (281)  with  Lord  Cathcart,  his 
md'^e-camp,  riding  behind,  and  showing  on  his 
cheek  that  black  patch  of  which  he  was  so  proud, 
because  it  covered  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet  of 
Fontenoy.  It  appears  again  in  298,  the  present 
Lord  Cathcart’s  superbly  toned  portrait  of  his  ances¬ 
tor  by  Reynolds.  Re}’nolds  also  painted  “  the 
Butcher  ”  in  a  “  whole-length  ”  (318), —  one  of  the 
most  masculine  of  his  many  masculine  pictures, 
wherein,  with  consummate  art,  he  has  refined  upon 
that  which  seemed  unretinable. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  portraits  are  not  the 
only  illustrations  of  the  “  ’45  ”  present  here.  This 
is  no  less  a  person  than  “  Simon  Fraser,  Lord 
Lovat  ”  (320),  the  half-French  Scotchman  of  evil 
fame,  —  the  very  picture  which  Hogarth  painted  at 
St.  Albans,  whither  he  was  taken  to  meet  the  cap¬ 
tured  Highland  fox,  in  order  that  he  might  paint  his 
unlovely  countenance.  When  Hogarth  came  to 
his  sitter’s  room  Lovat  jumped  up  and  kissed  him  ; 
and,  while  he  sat,  he  counted  on  his  fingers,  as  this 
picture  shows,  the  names  and  forces  of  the  revolted 
clans.  While  Lovat  was  going  to  trial,  a  woman 
looked  into  th.^  coach,  and  said,  “  You  ugly  old  dog, 
don’t  you  think  you  will  have  that  fi-ightful  head 

cut  off  ?  ”  He  replied,  “  You  ugly  old - ,  I 

believe  I  shall.”  After  many  doubles,  shifts,  and 
schemes  which  put  one  in  mind  of  the  death  of  that 
creature  with  which  he  has  been  most  freijuently 
compared,  he  went  to  execution  bravely,  and  was 
“  despatched  at  a  blow.”  No  performer  in  that  sad 
drama  of  the  “  ’45  ”  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  many 
meAories  than  Flora  Macdonald,  who.se  portrait  is 
here  (312),  from  the  hands  of  Allan  Ramsay,  son  of 
“  the  Gentle  Shepheixl  ”  ;  a  very  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  picture,  quite  other  in  the  features  it  repre¬ 
sents  than  that  sentimental  heroine  who  so  com¬ 


monly  appears  in  pictures.  Being  dated  1749,  it 
shows  her  when  the  bloom  of  lassiehood  had  pas,sed 
away,  leaving  the  expression  of  an  extraordinarily 
resolute  will  in  hard-set  gray  eyes,  inflexible-looking 
lips,  and  cheeks  that  had  begun  to  wither.  It  is  a 
most  striking  face,  bitter,  resentful,  soured,  and  with 
all  its  intensity,  narrow  in  look.  The  other  “  Flora 
Macdonald,”  by  Hudson  (314),  is  the  picture  of  a 
round-faced  young  English  lady.  Of  Allan  Ramsay 
ar,  r.  pwnter  we  have  Walpole’s  rather  superfluous 
teat^aii.'.uy  in  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple ;  “  I 
have  discovarud  another  very  agreeable  writer 
among  your  coentrymen,  and  in  a  profession  where 
I  did  not  look  for  an  author ;  it  is  Air.  Ramsay  the 
painter,  whose  pieces  being  anonymous,  have  been 
overlooked.  He  and  Mx.  Reynolds  are  our  favorite 
painters,  and  two  of  the  very  best  we  have  ever 
had.”  He  adds  that  Ramsay  painted  women  better 
than  Reynolds,  but  can  hardly  have  been  sincere  in 
saying  sa  It  was  not  a  woman  that  Ramsay 
painted  when  he  gave  us  this  David  Hume  (No. 
379). 

Readers  of  “  Boswell’s  Johnson  ”  remember  that 
capital  story  about  one  Bet  Mint,  who,  as  the  Doc¬ 
tor  with  great  glee  told,  “  wrote  her  own  life  in 
verse,  which  she  bronght  lo  me,  wishing  I  would 
furnish  her  with  a  preface  to  it.  I  used  to  say  to 
her  that  she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard,  occa¬ 
sionally  whore  and  thief.  She  had,  however,  gen¬ 
teel  lodgings,  a  spinet  on  which  she  played,  and  a 


boy  that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was 
taken  up  on  a  chaip;e  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  and 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  Chief  Justice  Willes, 
who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up  favorably,  and  she 
was  acquitted.  After  which  Bet  said,  with  a  gay 
and  satisfied  air,  ‘  Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my 
own,  I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it.’”  Bet  Flint 
is  not  here ;  but  her  clement  judge  is,  —  No.  254, 

“  Sir  John  Willis,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice,” 
pmnted  by  Hudson.  John  Wilkes  is  also  here,  with 
his  acidulous  and  grim  old-maiden  daughter,  painted 
by  Zoffany  (554).  No.  376  has  an  interest  for  read¬ 
ers  of  old  books.  It  shows  Stephen  Cave,  Johnson’s 
employer  and  ft^iend,  well  known  as  the  publisher 
of  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  of  whom  it  was 
said  he  never  looked  out  of  window  but  with  a  view 
to  the  Gentleman’s  Magar.ine. 

What  a  wealth  of  Reynoldses  in  this  Exhibition, 
and  how  in  some  of  these  portraits  by  the  great 
painter,  he  has  enabled  us  to  see  the  features  of  a 
lew  of  that  wondrous  group  of  men  whom  he  knew 
and  loved !  One  can  but  run  over  names  here ; 
nothing  more.  Here  is  Beattie  (686),  with  the 
Angel  of  Truth  behind  him,  disposing  of  Voltaire; 
here  is  Goldsmith  (552);  here  is  Fox  (763)  ;  and 
here  is  Gibbon  (667);  —  Reynolds’s  Gibbon,  and 
very  different  from  Romney’s,  which  is  next  it. 

It  was  this  picture  which,  Rogers  tells  us.  Fox 
saw  at  Lausanne,  in  these  circumstances  :  “  Gibbon 
talked  a  great  deal,  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  generally  ending  his  sentences  with  a  genitive 
case ;  every  now  and  then,  too,  casting  a  look  of 
complacency  at  his  own  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  which  hung  over  the  cliimney-piece ;  that 
wonderful  {lortralt  in  which,  while  the  oddness  and 
vulgarity  of  the  features  are  refined  away,  the  like¬ 
ness  is  perfectly  preserved.”  Lastly,  we  have  John¬ 
son  himself  by  Reynolds  in  no  fewer  than  five  ver¬ 
sions,  some  looking  as  if  he  were  bullying  a  bishop, 
others  as  if  he  were  prtusing  Hodge,  his  cat,  —  “  lor 
whom  he  used  frequently  to  go  out  and  buy  oysters, 
lest  the  servants,  having  that  trouble,  should  take  a 
dislike  to  the  poor  creature.”  Boswell,  who  did  not 
like  Celts,  sullered  a  good  deal  from  Hodge.  We 
really  believe  he  was  jealous  of  the  pet.,  He  states, 
“  I  recollect  him  one  day  scrambling  up  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  breast,  apparently  with  mych  satisfaction, 
while  m^  friend,  smiling  and  half  whistling,  rubbed 
do'wn  his  back  and  pulled  him  by  the  tail,  and, 
when  I  observed  he  was  a  line  cat,  saying,  ‘  Why, 
yes,  sir,  but  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better 
than  this  ’ ;  and  then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be 
out  of  countenance,  adding,  ‘  But  he  is  a  very  fine 
cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed.’  ”  We  lielievc  there  is 
no  picture  of  this  Hodge,  or  any  of  his  predecessors 
except  that  which  Boswell  thus  painted  in  words. 

Johnson,  when  tending  towards  the  grave,  wrote 
to  Reynolds  in  this  ineffably  yearning  way : 
“Write,  do  write  to  mo  now  and  then.  We  are 
now  old  acquaintances,  and  perhaps  few  people 
have  lived  so  much,  and  so  long  together  with  less 
cause  of  complaint  on  either  side.  The  retrospec¬ 
tion  of  this  IS  very  pleasant,  and  I  hopti  we  shall 
never  think  on  each  other  with  less  kindness.”  It 
is  evident  he  rejoices  in  this.  Has  any  one  noticed 
Johnson’s  delicately  tender  request,  made  on  his 
death-bed,  that  Reynolds  would  forgive  him  thirty 
pounds  he  had  borrowed  ?  It  seems  as  if  he  longed 
to  take  a  kindness  into  the  grave  to  warm  it.*  He 
left  to  Sir  Joshua  “  my  own  copy  of  my  folio  Eng- 

*  yfe  most  not  sappoM  Johuon  wu  in  need  of  301. ;  on  tbe 
contnrr,  will  dispo^  of  at  least  2,600t. 
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ImL  Dictionary  of  the  last  revision.”  This  was  his 
nagntm  opus,  the  nearest  to  his  heart  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tie,  the  auctioneer,  first  of  the  name,  whose  portrait 
by  Gainsborough  is  here  (793),  sold  Dr.  Johnson’s 
library  of  about  five  thousand  volumes ;  it  fetched 
DO  more  than  2477.  9s. 


THE  ZOUAVE  JACOB. 

Paris  has  been  ringing  for  the  last  fortnight  with 
stories  about  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  Zouaves, 
named  Jacob,  —  presumably  a  Jew,  —  who,  it  seems, 
claims  the  power  of  working  miracles,  or,  if  not  mir¬ 
acles,  cures  without  any  agency  save  his  own  will. 
According  to  popular  rumor,  he  can  cure  all  disea-scs 
in  an  instant  by  the  glance  of  his  eye,  has  cured  the 
heir  of  the  Bonapartes  of  scrofula,  has  cured  Mai^ 
shal  Forey  of  hemiplegia,  has  cured  the  Count  <le 
Chateauveillard,  or  some  such  name,  of  long-stand¬ 
ing  paralysis,  has  cured  this  chiffonier,  and  that 
fishwife,  and  the  other  Auvergnat  porter  of  most 
diseases  known  to  man.  So  profound  is  the  belief 
in  his  powers  among  the  lower  classes,  that  the 
street  in  which  he  operates  is  blocked  up,  and  the 
police,  either  moved  by  the  annoyance,  or  warned 
by  the  priests  that  cures  of  the  kind  did  not  tend 
to  increase  belief  in  Christianity,  ordered  the  ex¬ 
hibition  to  end.  All  this  is  very  vague,  too  vague 
for  comment,  but  it  appears  from  really  respectable 
testimony  that  a  man  of  this  name,  wearing  a  Zo\i- 
ave  uniform,  has  really  claimed  a  power  of  curing, 
by  an  etlbrt  of  the  will,  such  diseases  as  have  their 
origin  in  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  that  he  has  either 
cur^,  or  deceived,  or  bought  certain  protectors,  and  I 
that  he  has  excited  a  sort  of  furore  among  the 
lower  classes.  Further,  it  seems  that  one  English¬ 
man,  presumably  intelligent  and  certainly  educated, 
has  had  access  to  his  room  during  the  cures.  The 
Birmingham  Journal  is  not,  we  fear,  a  paper  quite 
so  much  read  in  London  as  it  deserves  to  be,  but  it 
possesses  a  Paris  corresp>ondent  who  is  certainly  a 
great  gossip,  and  we  fear  given  when  hardly  pressed 
to  trust  a  little  to  a  very  fertile  imagination,  and 
who  makes  upon  the  subject  of  this  Zouave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  statement,  by  far  the  most 
minute  which  has  yet  appeared  in  England.  We 
cannot  help  the  len^h  of  a  narrative  which  is  well 
worth  the  time  it  takes  to  read,  and  which  is  abso- 
Intely  essential  to  our  purpose. 

“  The  Zouave  admits  no  one  to  his  presence  who 
is  not  really  afflicted  with  disease  or  infirmity,  those 
who  are  led  to  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette  by  curiosity 
being  compelled  to  remain  in  the  waiting-room. 
Fortunately,  I  was  furnished  with  a  letter  from  his 
best  friend,  and  became  privileged  at  once.  I  en¬ 
tered  the  room  with  twenty  of  the  most  ragged  and 
dirty  of  the  whole  mob,  and  am  thus  enabled  to 
describe  the  scene.  The  Zouave  was  standing  as  if 
in  a  revery  when  we  entered  pellmell  into  the 
long,  low  apartment  where  the  cures  were  performed. 
He  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his  eyes  half 
open,  after  the  fashion  of  Sonnambula  before  enters 
ing  completely  into  trance,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  intense  light  shot  out  from  the  living  orbs 
beneath  the  drooping  eyelids.  He  neither  spoke 
nor  moved  while  his  father  busied  himself  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  visitors  upon  the  low  wooden  benches  before 
him.  Every  crutch  and  stick  was  taken  from  the 
infirm  patients,  and  placed  in  the  comer  behind  the 
door,  amid  the  timid  whines  of  the  poor  frightened 
creatures,  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  help  afford¬ 
ed  by  these  objects  as  absolutely  necessary  to  their 


safety.  When  all  were  seated  thus,  leaning  the  one 
against  the  other,  the  father  going  close  up  to  the 
son,  whispered  In  his  ear.  He  was  arous^  In  a 
moment,  and,  coming  forward  with  a  movement 
brus(]ue  and  hurried,  savoring  of  the  military  camp, 
and  not  in  the  least  of  the  solemnity  of  the  magi¬ 
cian’s  sanctuary,  he  walked  up  and  down  for  a  few 
minutes  before  the  eager  line  of  sufferers.  To  each 
he  told  the  disease  under  which  he  or  she  was  suf¬ 
fering,  and  the  original  cause  of  the  malady ;  and, 
as  no  objection  was  made  in  any  one  case,  I  am  led 
to  suppose  him  to  have  been  right  in  all. 

“  Presently,  however,  I  observed  him  to  stop  sud¬ 
denly,  and  fix  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  patients  who 
sat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  second  bench,  and  af¬ 
ter  examining  him  for  a  moment,  turn  aside  with  a 
slight  shudder,  which  I  observed  was  neither  of  dis¬ 
gust  nor  dread,  but  a  kind  of  involuntary  recoiL 
He  said  abraptly,  pointing  with  his  forefinger 
straight  into  the  face  of  the  individual  he  ad¬ 
dressed  :  ‘  I  can  do  nothing  for  your  disease ;  it 
is  beyond  my  power ;  go,  and  remember  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  return.’  This  was  all,  but  the  words  acted 
upon  the  man  like  a  magic  spell.  He  shook  from 
head  to  foot,  like  the  aspen  leaf,  and  tried  to  gasp 
out  a  few  words,  but  whether  of  prayer  or  expos¬ 
tulation  it  is  imptossible  to  say,  for  his  tongue  seemed 
paralyzed,  and  clung  to  the  roof  of  Pis  mouth, 
while  the  Zouave  turned  aside  with  an  indescrib¬ 
able  expression  of  fear,  certainly  indicative  of  a 
kind  of  Intimidation.  But  this  was  soon  shaken 
off,  and  he  again  passed  before  the  line,  uttering 
simply  the  words,  ‘  Rise  and  walk  I  ’  The  sound 
which  simultaneously  burst  from  the  assembly  could 
find  no  fitting  description  in  any  language.  It  was 
a  sort  of  moaning  whine,  a  kind  of  infantine  wail¬ 
ing,  evidently  produced  by  fear  and  doubt.  One 
feeble  old  beggar  woman,  whose  head  had  stopped 
its  palsied  shaking  from  the  moment  the  Zouave 
Jacob  had  fixed  his  glittering  eye  upon  her,  was  the 
one  who  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  which  had 
evidently  taken  {xtssession  of  them  all.  *  O,  how 
can  I  move  without  my  crutches  ?  ’  and,  having 
turned  a  yearning  look  towards  the  comer  where 
these  old  friends  and  supporters  were  standing, 
with  a  host  of  others,  she  began  to  mumble  and 
moan  most  piteously.  But  the  Zouave  looked  for 
an  instant  down  the  line,  with  an  ominous  frewn  on 
his  brow,  as  he  found  that  not  one  of  the  patients 
had  obeyed  his  orders. 

“No  pretension  to  the  sacred  character  of  a 
prophet,  or  inspired  seer,  was  there,  fbr  he  stamped 
with  such  rude  violence  on  the  floor  that  the  case¬ 
ment  shook  again.  He  almost  uttered  an  oath,  but 
it  was  unfinished,  as  he  once  more  uttered  the  com¬ 
mand  to  rise  and  walk,  so  that  others  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  their  place.  ’Then  came  the  most  strange 
and  mysterious  moment  of  the  whole  ceremony. 
One  by  one  did  every  individual  seated  upon  those 
low  wooden  benches  rise  and  stand  erect.  No  words 
can  describe  the  singular  spectacle  offered  by  this 
fearing,  hoping,  doubting  crowd,  as  each  one  found 
himself  standing  firm  upon  the  legs  which  for  years 
had  ceased  to  do  their  office.  I^me  laughed  like 
foolish  children,  some  remained  wrapped  in  stolid 
wonder,  while  many  burst  into  the  mort  heartrend¬ 
ing  paroxysm  of  weeping.  It  was  then  that  the 
Zouave  stretched  forth  his  arm  and  bade  them 
pause.  All  was  hushed  and  silent  for  a  moment. 
The  pause  lasted  for  some  time.  I  have  been  told 
that  It  is  always  so,  but  have  not  been  able  to  ac¬ 
count  fi>r  its  necessity ; ,  and  then  the  door  was 
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thrown  open,  and  the  crippled  and  the  paralyzed, 
the  halt  and  lame  of  the  hour  before,  walked  from 
that  long,  low,  half-darkened  chamber,  with  some¬ 
what  timid  gait,  it  may  be,  but  with  straightened 
limbs  and  measured  steps,  as  though  no  ailment  had 
ever  reached  them.  One  or  two  amongst  the  num¬ 
ber  turned  to  thank  their  deliverer,  but  the  Zouave 
dismissed  them  brutally.  ‘Be  off ;  don’t  stand 
shillj’-shally.  You  are  cured,  ain’t  you  ?  —  that ’s 
enough,  —  now  pietiez  moi  le  camp  !  ’  In  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  ‘  Cut  your  stick,  and  be  gone.’  Before  leav¬ 
ing  the  room  I  turned  to  look  at  the  single  patient 
whose  case  Jacob  had  pronounced  as  being  beyond 
his  power  to  cure,  —  the  man  was  paralyzed  in  both 
arms,  and  his  neck  twisted  all  awry.  It  certainly 
was  a  hang-dog  countenance  —  worse  than  any  1 
ever  beheld  —  and  the  expression  of  rage,  and  hate, 
and  fear,  which  it  conveyed  was  unmistakable.  His 
feet  were  paralyzed  likewise  and  twined  outward. 

“  The  Zouave’s  father  searched  amongst  the  sticks 
and  crutches  left  in  the  corner  for  those  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  only  cripple  destined  to  remain  so, 
and  as  he  touched  each  one,  look  with  inquiring 
glance  towards  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  answered 
with  an  awkward  jerk  of  his  wry  neck,  until  he 
seized  upon  a  sort  of  wooden  shelf  or  go-cart  upon 
wheels,  which  the  cripple  had  been  used  to  push  be¬ 
fore  him.  A  boy  came  in  to  help  him  from  nis  seat, 
and  as  he  disappeared,  supported  by  this  aid,  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  poignant  groan,  which  resounded  through 
the  place  with  the  most  weird  and  terrible  effect 
imaginable.  I  subsequently  inquired  of  the  Zouave 
by  what  impression  he  was  made  aware  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  cure.  He  answered  simply  that  in  cases 
of  this  kind  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  before  his  eyes  and 
impede  his  view  of  the  patient” 

We  need  not  say  we  do  not  ask  our  readers  to 
believe  one  word  of  that  most  extraordinary  state¬ 
ment  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Birmingham  Journal,  except  that 
for  years  past  he  has  been  telling  stories  in  that  paper 
better  than  almost  any  one  tells  them ;  we  do  not 
know  his  name,  and  are  wholly  unable  to  decide 
whether  he  saw  all  this,  or  deliberately  invented  all 
this,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  pieced  together  all  this 
from  other  men’s  stories,  and  then  made  himself  the 
hero  of  the  narrative.  That  remark  about  the  veil 
looks  decidedly  like  an  invention,  for  it  is  Scotch,  old 
Scotch,  was  the  mode  adopted  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
“  seers  ”  of  Skye  to  describe  the  modus  operandi  of 
their  power  of  predicting  death.  Nor  do  we  care 
much  to  explain,  or  try  to  explain,  the  impression 
the  Zouave  has  unquestionably  produced  in  Paris.  | 
Our  own  impression  is,  we  eonfess,  a  very  strong  I 
one,  that  he  is  not  a  fanatic  at  all,  but  an  impostor,  | 
who  gets  up  this  drama  as  an  advertisement,  with  ' 
the  view  of  creating  an  impres.sion,  —  highly  profita-  i 
ble  in  Paris,  —  that  he  can  cure  what  ({uacks  call ! 
“  nervous  diseases,”  but  that  is  only  a  plausible  guess.  1 
But  the  story  irresistibly  suggests  the  old  query,  — 
what  amount  of  evidence  will  justify  an  intelligent 
human  being  in  believing  the  faets  related  of  the 
Zou.ave  ?  Clearly  no  statements  from  unknown 
newspaper  eorrespondents  would  justify  him,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  tell  the  truth,  or  intelligent  enough  to  detect 
falsehood.  But  how  much  evidence  would  do? 
Sujipose,  insU‘ad  of  an  unknown  gossip,  a  known 
man,  say  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  had  signed  that  won-  ! 
derful  tale,  would  that  have  been  sufficient  ?  No  ;  I 
for  any  one  individual  might  have  been  the  victim  | 
of  an  illusion.  Well,  but  suppose  a  group  of  known  ' 


men,  say,  to  make  the  supposition  perfect,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Maurice,  Lord  Stanley, 
Mr.  Lewes,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  —  the  operator,  we  mean,  —  had  added 
their  signatures  to  the  tale,  would  that  have  been 
sufficient  ?  We  believe  one  half  the  educated  men 
in  England  would  say  immediately  no,  that  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  could  prove  an  occurrence,  or  rather 
a  series  of  occurrences,  so  nearly  apjiroaching  the 
miraculous.  And  yet,  if  the  testimony  of  many  men 
morally  incapable  of  lying,  intellectually  more  com¬ 
petent  to  test  deception  than  any  average  doubter 
to  test  their  statements,  is  not  to  be  accepted,  why 
do  we  believe  anything  V 

Most  of  us  have  no  better  proof  that  the  Queen 
exists,  for,  after  all,  one’s  eyesight,  if  fairly  consid¬ 
ered,  is  by  no  means  so  complete  a  demonstration  of 
any  fact  as  the  testimony  of  those  six  men  would  be. 
Their  six  eyesights  are  worth  more  than  our  one,  on 
any  rule  of  evidence  worth  discussion.  There  is  no 
proof  that  we  know  of  that  the  earth  goes  round 
the  sun,  e.xcept  the  testimony  of  a  good  many  com¬ 
petent  and  honest  persons  that  they  have  seen,  or 
otherwise  convinced  themselves,  of  certain  phenom¬ 
ena  which  can  be  explained  only  upon  that  theory. 
Jacob,  as  we  say,  seems  to  us  a  vulgar  impostor,  who 
has  taken  in  the  clever  raconteur  whose  account  we 
have  quoted ;  but  our  contention  is  that  if  the  six 
gentlemen  named  had  seen  the  same  incidents,  and 
tested  their  reality,  and  signed  the  stoiy'teller’s  state¬ 
ment,  we  should  either  be  bound  to  accept  the  facts 
—  their  meaning  is  a  different  matter  —  or  to  state 
honestly  that  there  are  incidents  so  new,  so  unusual, 
and  so  unlike  any  previous  experience,  that  evidence 
in  regard  to  them  has  no  meaning  or  weight  at  all. 
This  is  the  point  to  which  we  want  to  bring  our  op¬ 
ponents  on  this  subject,  and  never  can  bring  them. 
Is  there  any  occurrence  not  involving  direcuy  or  in¬ 
directly  a  contradiction  in  terms  which  they  would, 
upon  the  testimony  of  these  six  men,  when  specially 
interested  in  investigation,  refuse  absolutely  to  be¬ 
lieve  V  And  if  so,  upon  what  grounds  do  they 
accept  anything,  or  build  any  scheme  of  scientific, 
antiquarian,  or  judicial  research  ?  What  is  the 
limit,  short  of  a  statement  which  conti^icts  itself, 
beyond  which  testimony  has  no  value  ?  Is  there  no 
amount  of  testimony  which  would  prove,  prove  to 
a  demonstration,  that  the  mere  will  of  a  Zouave 
named  Jacob  could  enable  a  paralyzed  person  to 
walk  like  a  healthy  man ;  and  if  so,  how  much  ?  or 
if  not,  what  is  our  ground  for  believing  a  statement 
of  a  gradual  cure  of  similar  disease  in  any  hospital 
in  Great  Britain  ?  Upon  the  answer  to  those  ques¬ 
tions,  upon  the  establishment,  if  it  be  possible,  of 
some  distinct  canon  as  to  the  value  of  evidence,  de¬ 
pends  the  whole  utility  of  inquiry  into  the  more 
recondite  phenomena  of  nature,  aud  half  the  value 
at  least  of  modern  theologic  discussion. 

You  are  trying,  we  shall  be  told,  to  prove,  on 
scientific  grounds,  the  scientific  value  of  an  unscien¬ 
tific  credulity.  Well,  well,  well !  never  mind  about 
names.  Call  it  credulity  or  faith,  superstition  or 
conviction,  the  point  remains  the  same.  Is  there, 
or  is  there  not,  a  possible  amount  of  human  testi¬ 
mony  which  ought  to  proiluce  certainty  as  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  event  in  a  reasoning  mind,  which  in  truth, 
for  all  purposes  of  subsequent  investigation  or  theo¬ 
ry-building,  makes  it  a  fact,  as  much  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  the  appearance  of  an  unexpected  comet  in 
an  astronomer’s  calculations?  We  contend  that 
there  is,  and  must  be,  and  have  as  yet  seen  no  an¬ 
swer  from  the  honestly  sceptical  side  which  does  not 
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involve  the  scientific  conclusion  that  there  are  facts 
not  impossible  in  se,  which  yet  are  so  unlikely  that 
no  amount  of  evidence  would  prove  that  they  oc¬ 
curred.  The  unlikeliest  thin^  we  know  of  is  that 
a  gnun  of  wheat  should  be  buned,  and  then  months 
afterwards  shoot  out  sixty  other  grains,  —  he  was  a 
speculator,  the  genius  who  first  tried  that !  —  but 
still  one  believes  it,  and  acts  on  the  belief.  Why, 
if  testimony  to  the  unlikely  has  a  limit  to  its  force  V 


STONE  EDGE. 

CHAPTEB  XIX.  —  ’T  is  JUST  THE  WAY  o’,THE  WORLD. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  work  was  done,  and 
Cassie  had  gone  down  to  the  mill  to  be  paid.  It 
was  a  still  evening,  and  Lydia  sat  on  a  broad  stone 
outside  her  door,  with  her  Bible  on  her  knees ;  but 
she  was  not  reading,  only  looking  intently  up  at  a 
little  sunset  cloud  sailing  over  her  head.  There  is  a 
woman  in  front  of  Guido’s  “  Massacre  of  tha  Inno¬ 
cents  ”  at  Bologna,  with  a  dead  baby  at  her  feet  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  its  angelic  semblance  in  the  sky 
above.  Lydia’s  face  had  the  same  expression. 
"  Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  their 
Father  in  heaven,”  she  whispered  to  herself.  It 
was  the  only  lu.xury  in  which  she  indulged,  to  sit  in 
perfect  stillness  and  think  of  her  child,  —  “  gone 
back  again,”  as  she  always  called  it  to  herself.  She 
was  roused  by  the  click  of  the  little  garden-gate,  and 
turning,  met  the  keen  gray  eyes  of  old  Nanny 
Elmes  fixed  upon  her.  Nanny  was  leaning  over 
the  wicket,  clad  as  usual  in  a  long  gray  great-coat, 
the  tails  of  which  reached  almost  to  her  heels.  She 
now  put  down  her  basket  and  came  and  sat  on  the 
low  wall  beside  her.  “  I ’ve  been  a  watchin’  o’  ye 
ever  so  long,  Lyddy,  and  ye  stirred  no  more  than  the 
stone  babby  in  the  church.  I  did  n’t  know  as  how 
ye  could  read,”  she  added,  looking  suspiciously  at 
the  book. 

“  ’Tain’t  but  a  very  little.  I  learnt*  mysen  a  bit 
afore  I  married.  There  was  a  little  maid  o’  Mrs. 
Goose’s  as  were  a  rare  un  for  her  book,  and  she 
learnt  me  my  letters,  and  fund  the  places  i’  th’ 
Bible  when  parson  was  a  readin’,  and  so  I  cum  for 
to  know  the  words  when  I  see’d  un  in  their  own 
places,  —  when  they  ’se  at  home  as ’t  were.  And  it 
seems,”  she  went  on  after  a  pause,  “  when  I  gets  at 
the  words,  like  as  if  I  were  a  hearing  my  Saviour 
talk  to  me ;  and  whiles  when  I ’m  my  lane  seems  to 
me  as  if  He  cum  in  at  the  door  and  say’d  thae  gra¬ 
cious  words  to  me  His  own  self.” 

The  old  woman  listened  intently,  with  her  head 
on  one  side  like  a  bird.  “  Well,  it ’s  wonderful  for 
to  hear  ye ;  ye  ’re  like  Mary  i’  th’  story ;  but  tlien 
you ’ve  your  bite  and  sup  certain,  and  you ’ve  time 
for  faith  and  your  salvation,  and  a’  them  things.  I 
as  has  got  my  old  body  for  to  kip  my  own  self,  must 
just  gi’e  tent  to  my  feet,  and  ha’  eyes  i’  th’  back  of 
my  bonnet  (for  the  childer’s  finners,  bless  ’um,  is  as 
mischeevous  and  quick  as  magpies),  or  I  should  ha’ 
nowt  to  my  belly  nor  nowt  to  my  back.  And  I 
dunna  see,”  she  continued,  as  her  natural  pride  in 
her  calling  returned,  “  as  Martha  ain’t  as  much 
wanted  i’  th’  world  as  Mary.  There  would  n’t  ha’ 
been  much  dinner,  I  ’ll  warrant,  i’  th’  house  where 
they  were  i’  Bethany,  an  it  had  n’t  been  along  o’ 
she.” 

Lydia  rose  with  a  smile.  “Tea’ll  be  masked 
soon  now,  when  Cassie  and  German  comes  in ; 
belike  ye  ’ll  hae  a  sup  o’  milk  though  afore  ?  ’’ 

*  Why  Qot?  ^0,  learn  me  true  uoderstandinff.”  ^  P8«  cxix* 

Hy  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me  now.*’  (/thbllo,  Act  L 


“Nay,  I’ll  wait.  More  by  reason  here  riie 
comes,  and  the  lad  too.  Why,  child,  your  fine 
color ’s  gone  sadly.  Ha’  ye  l^en  bad  sin’  I  saw 
ye  ?  ”  she  said,  compassionately.  “  Ye  munna  take 
on  a  thattens  for  what ’s  past  and  gone.  I  hae  been 
so  throng  as  I  couldna  come  before,”  she  added. 


In  fact  the  story  of  the  murder  had  been  an  in¬ 
valuable  stock  in  trade  to  Mrs.  Elmes.  “  It  has 
been  the  vally  to  me,”  as  she  declared,  “  of  more 
suppers  and  teas  than  I’d  ever  ha’  know’d,  me 
knowing  the  parties  so  well,  and  had  a  sould  ’um 
the  very  buttons  as  wa.s  upon  old  Ashford’s  shirt 
the  day  he  were  murdered  (them ’s  the  very  same, 
leastways  off  the  same  card,  mum.  I ’ve  sould  a 
sight  on  ’um.)”  She  therefore  felt  considerable 
gratitude  to  those  who  had  lieen  the  means,  even 
involuntarily,  of  procuring  her  such  a  pleasant 
time.  She  had  not  seen  them  since  the  fiineral, 
—  when  in  the  capacity  of  “  our  own  correspond¬ 
ent  ”  she  had  gone  up  to  Stone  Edge  to  collect 
the  latest  information,  —  and  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  guilty  of  neglect. 

“  I ’ve  been  a  wanting  to  see  ye  this  three 
months,”  she  went  on,  “  but  I  could  n’t  get  up  this 
way  afore  now.”  Then  looking  critically  about 
her,  “  Ye  ’r  a  deal  better  off  down  here,  to  my 
mind,  nor  upo’  the  top  o’  yon  nob,  with  the  winds 
blowing  like  as  they ’d  tak’  yer  heads  off.  It  took 
sich  a  sight  o’  time,  too,  going  up  the  Lone  Moor, 
and  yer  heart  i’  yer  mouth  as ’t  were  wi’  a’  the  bog¬ 
garts  and  things  as  mid  be  upo*  the  road.  I 'd  ha’ 
iolk  live  in  a  comeatabler  place,  where  their  frens 
can  git  at  ’um  asy,  wi’out  such  a  deal  o’  toil.” 

“  ‘  I  can  ’  ain’t  alius  the  same  as  ‘  I  would,’  ”  said 
German,  half  annoyed.  “  Him  as  canna  get  oat¬ 
cake  mun  put  up  wi’  bread,  but  I  loved  the  old 
house  dearly  I  did.  ’Tmnt  the  place  so  mich,  ’t  is 
the  feelin’.” 

“  I ’ve  a  baked  some  fresh  oat-cake  to-day,  and 
it’s  gey  sweet,”  interposed  Lydia,  as  she  placed 
what  looked  like  layers  of  roimd  flaps  of  tough 
whity-brown  leather  on  the  table. 

“  If  there ’s  one  thing  I  do  love  it ’s  fi^h  oats,” 
said  the  old  woman  ;  “  and  it ’s  a  deal  wholesomer 
for  strength  and  delight  nor  any  other  grain.  They 
say  folk’s  teeth  as  eats  it  is  whiter  and  long  and 
broad ;  but  it ’s  not  you  as  wants  that,  my  lass,”  she 
added,  as  she  looked  at  the  row  of  pearls  in  Cas- 
sie’s  mouth.  The  girl  smiled  absently,  hardly  seem¬ 
ing  to  hear.  “  Manners  is  manners,”  Nanny  went 
on,  accepting  all  that  was  pressed  upon  her.  “  I 
will  say  that  for  thb  house ;  first  ye  picks  a  bit  and 
then  ye  chats  a  bit ;  ye  dunno  wolf  it  down  as  some 
folk  I  see  does.” 

“  P’r’aps  they  ’re  poor  creatures  as  is  sore  put  to 
it  for  a  livin’,”  said  Lydia,  excusingly. 

“  Ha’  ye  heerd,”  proceeded  Mrs.  Elmes,  after  a 
pause,  “  how  Lawyer  Gilbert  have  a  took  on  hisself 
along  of  the  murderin’  of  yer  fej-ther  ?  He  says  it ’s 
a  sin  and  a  shame  as  Joshuay  werena  put  upo’  his 
oath  and  ’xaminated.  He ’s  a  been  up  in  Yorkshire 
where  his  mother  died,  or  he ’d  a  sin  to  it  hisself,  he 
says,  before ;  and  the  crowner  were  a  deal  too  thick 
wi’  Joshuay  he  says.  There  were  summat  about  a 
horse  atwixt  ’um ;  but  there ’s  such  a  many  tales 
alius,  one  doesna  know  which  to  believe.  I  thought 
mebbe  the  councillor  had  a  bin  up  here  for  to  ax  ye 
(he  said  as  how  he  would)  about  a’  that  ballaraggin’ 
and  quarrellin’  atvrixt  yer  feyther  and  Joshuay.” 

“  I  hanna  nowt  to  say,”  answered  the  lad,  shortly, 
“  nor  what  I  telled  un  aU  at  the  ’quest.  My  fey- 
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th^r  sent  me  home  early  o’  that  market-day,  and  I 
know  nowt  o’ any  quarrel  nor  ballaraggingnor  nowt.” 

Cassandra’s  tongue  and  lips  seemed  too  dry  to 
utter  a  word,  but  ^e  looked  pitifully  at  Lydia,  who 
asked  the  question  for  her. 

“  Ha’  ye  neerd  owt  o’  Joshua  or  Roland  sin  they 
went  y  ” 

“  Not  th’  littlest  bit  o’  a  word,”  replied  Nanny. 
^  And ’t  ain’t  naterai  we  should.  Joshuay  ’ll  kip  as 
close  as  a  hunted .  hare  an  a’  be  true,  wi’  all  this 
hanging  over  him.” 

“  And  what ’s  come  o’  poor  Roland  ?  ”  said  Lydia 
again. 

“  They  say  he  looked  a  very  deal  more  cut  up  nor 
his  feyther,  hiding  o’  his  face  hke,  and  just  an  he 
knew  more  o’  th’  murder  nor  were  good  for ’s  soul, 
he  were  so  white.” 

“  I  dunna  believe  a  word  on ’t,”  burst  out  German. 
“Roland  were  as  good  a  chap  as  ever  walked  i’ 
shoe-heather.  I  were  main  Ibnd  o’  him.  I ’d  lay  my 
life  he  know’d  no  more  o’  wrong  nor  I  did,  —  and 
I ’d  gi’e  a  great  deal  for  to  see  he  again,  —  that’s 
what  it  is,”  said  the  lad,  pushing  away  his  chair  and 
getting  up  with  an  angry  glow  in  his  £ice,  which 
made  poor  Cassie’s  heart  swell  with  gratitude  to  her 
brother. 

“  ’T  is  just  the  way  o’  the  world,”  she  murmured 
to  herself. 

“  Well,  I ’m  not  a  sayin’  nowt  agin  the  poor  fel¬ 
low,”  said  Mrs.  Elmes,  rising  also  and  shaking  the 
buttery  crumbs  fiom  her  lap.  “  He ’s  a  good  livin’ 
chap,  1  believe.  I  ’fh  on’y  a  tellin  o£  ye  what  folks 
says,  and  as  yeiselves  has  the  best  right  to  know. 
And  now,  Cassie,  I  want  ye  tor  to  help  me  wash  my 
two  or  three  does.  To-morrow’s  Sabbath  day  and 
I ’m  to  sleep  at  Farmer  Clay’s,  and  I  wants  to  be 
tidy  like.  ’T  is  very  viewly  for  to  be  clean,  for  all 
that  one’s  things  mid  be  mended  and  coarse.  And 
it ’s  my  ’pinion,”  she  added,  significantly,  “  that  if  I 
was  Roland,  his  frens  ’ud  do  well  to  advise  un  to 
kip  hissen  out  o’  the  way  an  he  dunna  want  for  to 
be  brought  in  *  axnaparte  ’  witness  agin  his  feyther. 
Joshuay ’s  one  as  ’ll  fin’  a  many  for  to  swear  his  life 
against  him.  There  ain’t  ne’er  a  dirty  puddle  o’ 
bad  things  as  he  han’t  a  put  his  foot  into  this  score  o’ 
years  and  more,  and  a  broken  pitcher  may  go  on’st 
too  often  to  th’  well,  we  all  know  that." 

(To  be  coutmiMd.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  EnMtnvD  Yates  announces  that  he  is  going 
to  give  up  the  “  Flftneur  ”  papers  in  the  Morning 
Star. 

'The  future  Queen  of  Greece,  the  Princess  Olga, 
has  accented  the  presidency  of  a  committee  of 
Greek  laaies  established  to  aid  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  insurgents  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

Countess  Danner,  the  relict  of  the  late  King 
of  Denmark,  is  said  to  be  at  present  engaged  on  a 
very  benevolent  mission,  that  of  training  children 
tor  domestic  service,  imd  that  she  has  turned  her 
palace,  called  Jagersprus,  into  a  complete  asylum 
tor  children  of  fi-om  two  to  four  years  of  age,  whom 
she  will  feed,  clothe,  lodge,  and  train  up  until  they 
are  of  age  to  maintain  themselves. 

Native  newspapers  are  published  in  the  Sand- 
inch  Islands,  and  one  of  these  is  the  Honolulu  Kuo- 
kua  In  one  of  the  numbers  of  this  paper,  among 
the  advertisements,  one  Komomna,  of  Koolanpoko, 
intorms  the  puUic  that  there  would  be  a  great  feast 


in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  his  grandchild.  He 
cordially  invites  everybody  to  come  to  the  feast, 
bringing  with  them,  however,  one  dollar  each  as  a 
contribution  for  the  payment  of  expenses  I 

Doctor  Bceckh,  the  learned  Hellenist,  lately 
deceased,  has  left  his  rich  library  to  the  Berlin  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  death  of  this  gentleman  leaves  vacant 
the  honorary  Chancellorship  of  the  Order  of  Merit 
for  Science  and  Arts.  This  poet  was  occupied  in 
the  first  place  by  Alex,  de  Humboldt,  then  by  Sa- 
vigny,  and,  before  Boeckh,  by  the  painter  Cornelius. 

The  famous  Spanish  bull-fighter,  Lagartijo,  has 
fallen  a  viefim  to  the  dangers  of  his  occupation. 
At  a  display  recently  held  at  Puente-Genil,  he  had 
skilfully  gone  through  the  whole  performance  of 
goiiding  the  .animal  to  fury,  and  then  finishing  him, 
as  Lagartijo  thought,  by  a  fine  thrust  of  the  sword. 
The  toreador  turned  to.  receive  the  applause  of  the 
spectators,  when  the  bull,  by  a  final  effort,  suddenly 
rose  and  drove  his  horn  into  the  man’s  shoulder, 
killing  him  on  the  spot. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Congress,  M.  de 
Candolle  read  a  curious  statistical  paper,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  belief  that  by  the  end  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  botanists  will  have  become  acquainted  with 
every  genus  of  plants  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
will  thenceforth  occupy  themselves  with  only  species 
and  varieties.  The  facts  on  which  M.  de  Candolle 
bases  this  opinion  is,  that  the  number  of  new  genera 
has  diminished  in  a  certain  arithmetical  order,  while 
the  number  of  pltmt-seckers  has  proportionally  in¬ 
creased. 

Menotti  Garibaldi  has  paid  a  visit  to  Naples, 
but  if  his  object  was  to  enlist  volunteers  for  a 
Roman  expedition,  he  received  no  encouragement, 
and  he  left  the  town  after  a  few  hours’  stay.  Naples 
can  now  think  of  nothing  but  the  cholera.  The 
Neapolitan  reactionary  journal,  the  Conciliatori, 
recently  made  an  attack  on  Cardinal  Andrea  for 
not  being  in  his  diocese  of  Sabine  during  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  plague,  but  the  Cardinal  avows  fiis 
intention  of  proceeding  there  on  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  that  it  has  really  appeared. 

The  General  Napier  who  has  been  named  for 
the  Abyssinian  command  by  a  sort  of  popular  vote 
is  not  a  member  of  the  well-known  fighting  and 
writing  family  of  that  name.  Until  the  pnme  of 
life  he  was  unknown  to  the  world,  and  unfamil¬ 
iar  with  arms,  being  employed  exclusively  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  India,  in  common 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  corps,  the  Bengal  En¬ 
gineers.  Called  suddenly  into  service  in  the  Sikh 
wars,  Robert  Napier  at  once  established  a  military 
reputation  for  energy,  activity,  and  soldierly  in¬ 
stinct,  which  he  has  abundantly  added  to  in  his 
larger  chaigra  during  the  mutiny  and  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  expedition.  In  the  latter  he  commanded  one 
of  the  two  divisions  of  our  army  under  Sir  Hope 
Grant.  After  the  treaty  of  Pekin  released  him 
from  Chinese  service,  he  was  appointed  Military 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India ;  but  has 
lately  resigned  this  appointment  to  accept  the  less 
lucrative  but  more  congenial  one  of  CommandeMn- 
Chief  at  Bombay.  Sir  Robert  is  a  splendid  horse¬ 
man,  and  is  said  to  be  gifted  with  wonderful  bodily 
endurance. 

The  origin  of  Shakespeare’s  “  Seven  Ages  of 
Man  ”  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Skeat,  who,  writing  to  Notes  and  Queries, 
says :  “  In  a  poem  enUtl^  ‘  This  World  is  but  a 
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Yanyte,’  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  858,  about  A.  D. 
1430,  printed  in  ‘  Ifymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ  ’ 
(^ted  by  F.  J.  Furnivall  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society),  at  p.  83  we  have  a  very  curious 
comparison  of  the  life  of  man  to  the  seven  times  of 
the  day.  The  number  seven  Is  here  determined 
wparently  by  the  hours  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Thus,  corresponding  to  matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline,  which  was  called  in 
old  English  uA/san^,primesan^,  undemsang,  midday- 
sang,  nonsang,  evensong,  nightsang,  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  periods  of  the  day  and  of  man’s  life:  —  1. 
Morning.  The  infant  is  like  the  morning,  at  first 
born  spotless  and  innocent.  2.  Midmorrow.  This 
is  the  period  of  childhood.  3.  Undern  (9  A.  M.). 
The  boy  is  put  to  school.  4.  Middav.  He  is 
knighted,  and  fights  battles.  5.  High  Noon  (i.  e. 
nones  or  ninth  hour,  3  P.  M.).  He  is  crowned  a 
king,  and  fulfils  all  his  pleasures.  6.  Midovernoon 
(i  e.  the  middle  of  the  period  between  high  noon 
and  evensong).  The  man  begins  to  droop,  and 
cares  little  for  the  pleasures  of  youth.  7.  Evensong. 
The  man  walks  with  a  staff,  and  death  seeks  him.” 
It  seems  very  probable  that  Shakespeare  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  tJiis  old  “  morality,”  and  derived  from 
it  the  leading  idea  embodied  in  the  celebrated 
speech  of  Jaques. 

We  extract  the  following  passages  from  the  letter 
of  our  Vienna  correspondent :  — 

Letters  from  Frankftirt  are  full  of  complaints 
about  the  change  that  has  taken  place  there  since 
the  Prussian  annexation.  Formerly  every  villa  .and 
country  house  round  the  town  has  let.  Now  there 
are  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  the  most  beautiful 
situations  which  are  untenanted.  Those  who  can 
do  so  give  up  their  once  highly-prized  citizenship  to 
settle  in  Switzerland  or  elsewhere. 

In  1782,  a  Leipsic  merchant  had  the  following 
notice  insertedin  the  Leipsic  Journal :  —  “A  certain 
individual,  by  name  Mozart,  living  in  Vienna,  has 
had  the  Iwldness  to  take  the  text  of  my  drama, 
‘  Belmonte  and  Constance,’  for  the  text  of  an  opera. 
I  hereby  protest  against  such  an  abuse,  and  this  at¬ 
tack  on  my  rights. 

“■CiiKisTOPiiER  Fred.  Bretzner.” 

The  venerable  cathedral  of  Frankfurt  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  tower,  which  was  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  city,  will  no  longer  be  seen 
from  afar.  Thus  all  the  characteristics'  of  the  once 
free  city  disappear  one  after  the  other.  The  Frank¬ 
furters  take  the  event  less  to  heart  than  they  would 
h.ave  done  some  time  ago.  Prussian  rule  has 
estranged  them  from  their  old  home  even;  they 
now  are  strangers  there,  and  feel  less  acutely  such 
misfortunes  as  the  loss  of  a  public  monument.  The 
last  time  the  sound  of  the  bells  was  heard,  was  on 
the  14th  of  August,  when  they  were  rung  as  the  or¬ 
ganist  of  the  cathedral  was  carried  to  his  grave. 

The  band  of  the  Austrian  regiment  “  King  of 
Wiirtemberg,”  that  won  the  gold  medal  in  the 
musical  contest  at  Paris,  has  since  its  return  given 
concerts  in  different  towns  on  its  way  home.  The 
Prussian  band  also  won  great  applause.  But  it  was 
very  characteristic  that  in  order  to  carry  off 
palm,  the  Prussian  band  was  composed  rf  the 
picked  men  of  two  regimental  bands,  and  thus  not 
only  were  a  greater  number  of  best  performers  ob¬ 
tained,  but  the  strength  of  the  band  numerically 
was  greatly  increased.  The  number  was  nearly 
double  that  of  those  in  the  Aust;  .an  band,  and  the 


volume  of  sound  in  consequence  was  very  imposing. 
Several  of  the  musicians  also  were  men  put  into  the 
band  fbr  this  special  occasion,  —  performers  of  note 
on  certain  instruments,  —  while  the  Austrians  were 
bona  fide  the  band  of  the  regiment,  with  the  same 
men  and  also  the  same  instruments  that  they  took 
Into  the  field. 

The  train  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  trav¬ 
elled  to  Salzbui^  was  the  private  special  train  which 
he  always  uses ;  all  the  carriages  are  united  by  a  little 
bridge,  as  in  America.  Those  for  the  suite  are  like 
pLain  first-class  carriages,  with  four  seats  on  each 
side  covered  with  leather.  One  wagon  forms  the 
dining-room.  The  table  in  the  middle  folds  tc^ether 
and  round  it  as  in  a  cabin,  is  a  sofa-like  seat.  Here 
is  a  dial-plate  with  four  keys,  by  touching  which  an 
electric  message  is  conveyed  to  the  conductor  of  the 
train  to  the  following  effect :  “  All  well.”  “  Go 
faster.”  “  Go  more  slowly.”  “  Stop.”  There  is  a 
small  space  in  an  adjoining  wagon  fear  warming 
water,  Dr  making  coffee,  &c.,  and  small  cabinets  for 
those  in  attendance  on  their  majestite.  The  bed¬ 
room  of  the  Emperor  is  divided  into  spaces  for  his 
bed  on  one  side  of  the  passage  down  the  centre,  and 
that  of  the  Empress  opposite  it ;  and  for  a  cabinet 
and  a  toilet-room  in  the  space  not  filled  by  the  beds. 
All  here  is  very  simple.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  are 
of  silk,  very  much  laded  like  all  the  rest  of  the  fit¬ 
tings,  but  there  is  no  ornament  or  decoration.  Next 
to  this  bedroom  is  that  of  the  Empress,  should  she 
prefer  being  alone.  It  is  fitted  up  like  that  of  the 
Emperor  with  cabinet  and  toilet-room ;  and  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  space  not  occupied  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  bed  is  filled  by  a  small  sofa  and  a  few  chairs. 
Next  to  this  room  is  the  salon  of  the  Empress. 
There  is  one  table  placed  length waj-s  down,  and 
another  at  one  end  across  the  carriage.  At  this 
latter  the  Emperor  sits  to  read  or  write.  Adjoining 
this  drawing-room  is  an  open  car  or  “  terrace,”  as 
the  Frenchmen  who  came  with  the  train  called  it. 
There  are  no  windows  to  it ;  but  thick  curtains  can 
be  dr.awn  to  keep  off  the  wind  or  sun.  There  are 
only  cane-bottomed  chairs.  'The  Imperial  ^arty  re¬ 
mained  here  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  journey. 
Here  too  Napoleon  received  those  who  came  to  pay 
him  their  respects.  The  outside  of  this  car  is  of 
open  cast-iron  trellis-work,  very  prettily  wrought. 
The  carriages  are  all  dark  green,  with  a  shield  on 
the  panels  with  “N,”  and  the  imperial  crown. 
Above  this,  at  intervals  on  a  sort  of  comice,  are  bees 
painted  in  gold.  The  carriages  both  inside  and  out 
give  evidence  of  having  seen  much  service,  and  are 
in  want  of  renovation.  Next  year  the  whole  is  to 
be  done  up  afresh.  The  work  is  solid  and  good, 
and  it  is  evident  the.train  was  built  for  use  and  com¬ 
fort  more  than  for  anything  else.  The  fittings  of 
the  carriages  of  the  Emperor  of  Austri?  are  muen 
handsomer.  The  panelling  of  lIi-.  ic’enor  of  the 
carriages  is  light  and  elegant,  the  ceilings  are  all 
tastefully  painted.  But  there  is  no  electric  tele¬ 
graph  as  in  the  French  Emperor’s  carriages ;  and 
this  deficiency  is  being  alre^y  remedied.  Work¬ 
men  !  ave  b^^n  fitting  the  necessary  apparatus. 
Pe  caps  the  handsomest  railway  carriage  used  by 
a  European  potentate,  is  that  oPthe  Pope.  In  rich¬ 
ness  and  splendor  it  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria ;  and  as  to  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  it  cannot  compete  with  that  of  His 
Holiness.  In  the  wagon  which  is  the  _  Empress 
Eugenie’s  drawing-room,  there  is  a  timepiece  on  a 
bracket  on  one  side  the  door,  and  a  thermometer 
and  barometer  on  the  other. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


A  WOMAN’S  STRATAGEM. 

Mr  lover  vras  the  noblest  man  of  all : 

Of  many  a  noble  soul  in  Padua 
The  bravest  and  the  noblest.  Who  like  him 
Spoke  words  that  fired  the  hearer  when  he  heard,  — 
Did  deeds  that  wrung  the  praises  from  his  foes, 

Ay,  and  their  envy  too  ?  For  so  it  chanced, 

Two  factions  tore  the  state  with  mortal  feud. 
Malice,  and  murder.  Not  a  man  went  forth 
But  kept  his  eyes  astrain,  his  hands  alert. 

His  poniard  sharply  pointed.  As  for  me 
(Like  poor  Giulietta  of  the  Capulets), 

My  lover  was  the  marked  and  special  foe. 

The  hatred  of  the  house  that  gave  me  birth : 

Dear  G^u,  how  they  hated  !  Yet  by  stealth 
We  kept  a  tryst  or  two.  They  heard  of  it ! 

Trust  me,  in  Padua,  if  a  mouse  creep  forth 
At  midnight,  keep  his  tryst,  and  tumble  back 
In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  not  a  soul 
Next  day  but  hears  it  in  the  market-place.  ' 

This  roused  their  vengeance,  and  to  make  it  sure 
They  gave  my  hand  — confirmed  it  with  an  oath  — 
To  Agostino,  whom  I  knew  right  well 
To  be  both  base  and  treacherous,  loved  of  none. 

Or  man  or  woman.  Thus  the  matter  stood. 

One  day  the  priests  came  to  me,  and  began 
To  argue.  Have  you  never  heard  a  priest 
Argue  ?  Maria,  how  my  flesh  did  creep ! 

I  can’t  remember  half  the  things  they  said. 

So  subtly  were  they  spoken !  but  at  length  — 

You  see,  I  am  a  mere  child  still !  —  it  seemed 
Almost  a  virtue  to  be  vile :  almost 
A  vice  to  shun  the  villany  they  proposed. 

So.  to  be  brief.  I  lent  myself  at  last 
^hejr  pledged  God’s  favor  for  it !),  and  agreed 
To  bring  Giovanni  to  a  rendezvous 
That  very  night,  beside  the  palace  walb. 

Under  the  lime-trees.  There  —  he  being  secure 

(As  not  foreboding  falseness  from  a  soul 

He  had  taken  to  swear  his  oaths  by)  —  all  the  while 

Three  trusty  witnesses  with  ears  aprick 

In  the  lime-trees,  —  I,  for  my  part,  was  to  draw 

His  plots  and  purpose  from  him,  word  by  word. 

I  undertook  the  business.  Could  I  stand 
Out  and  refuse  their  bidding,  —  three  such  priests. 
Backed  by  our  Mother  Church  ?  I  laid  my  plans 
Calmly  and  warily.  —  What ’s  that  you  say  ? 

Just  hear  the  rest  of  the  story.  —  So  the  hour 
Came  round,  too  quickly ;  and  I  took  my  place 
At  the  time  appointed,  Father  Angelo 
Perched  slyly  in  an  angle  of  the  wall 
To  watch  us.  Punctum  to  a  fault  he  eame. 

Close  muffled  as  I  warned  him,  with  his  face 
Hid  from  their  curious  gaze.  He  cast  his  arms 
About  me,  strained  me  closely,  and  — just  then 
The  moon  peeped  round  the  corner  of  a  cloud. 

And  caught  us  —  how  I  blushed  I  He  held  me 
.  tight. 

Spite  of  the  moon,  and  murmured  in  my  ear 
Words,  —  how  should  I  remember  ?  —  lover’s  words. 
That  mean  much,  or  nothing.  Do  you  think 
I  marked  them,  with  my  bravoes  overhead. 

Biting  their  sharp  stilettoes  with  their  teeth 
To  keep  the  laughter  in  ?  I  paused  awhile. 

Yon  ’ll  say  I  shrunk  to  call  them  ?  Next  I  drew 
His  ear  down  close  to  hear  me,  and  —  perhaps  — 

It  may  be  —  once  —  one  little  kiss :  you  see 
His  face  just  touched  1  I  scarcely  think  I  kissed ! 
We  ’ll  say  his  cheek  kissed  me.  And  then  he  spoke 
In  whispers.  Trust  me,  they  had  heard  enough 
Of  love !  So  then  I  set  me  to  my  task. 


Drew  all  his  secret  from  him,  word  by  word. 

He  poured  his  tale  out  as  a  man  that  pours 
The  best  flask  of  his  cellar  for  his  fnend 
To  pledge  him  with  before  they  say  Addio. 

Why  not  ?  «:«  said  Addio,  for  were  not  these 
The  last  farewelb  between  us,  ere  his  soul 
‘Scaped  from  my  hands  to  God's  ?  I  raised  my  voice. 
And  spoke  that  they  might  hear  me  :  “  Is  this  all  ? 
All,  —  every  word  of  the  story  ?  ”  Thereupon, 
Sans  ceremony,  down  my  bravoes  dropped. 

Like  three  ripe  peaches  dropping  from  the  wall. 
And  while  his  answer  withered  on  his  lips 
(Did  he  suspect  me  false  then  ?)  —  one,  two,  three, 
They  stabbed  him !  You  may  fancy  how  I  screamed  ! 
They  stablied  him  twice  again,  to  make  all  sure. 
Then  left  me  with  my  dead.  I  think  one  tear 
Escaped  me,  —  one  was  genuine,  as  I  sat 
Wailing  my  fate.  But  up  the  Padre  came, 

And  took  me  to  confession.  “  Is  he  dead  ?  ” 

His  voice  unshaken  (as  befits  the  voice  . 

Of  one  who  served  his  mistress, —  that ’s  the  Church !). 
“  Ay,  dead,  dead,  dead !  ”  I  answered  with  a  groan. 
So  to  confession.  All  my  lover’s  tale 
I  told  him,  —  plot  and  counterplot,  —  as,  thus 
Giovanni  purposed,  —  thus  Gius^pe  swore,  — 

And  thus  was  Giulio’s  counsel.  'Then  he  stood 
And  gave  me  absolution ;  and  I  saw 
A  light  was  in  his  eyes,  of  triumph  won. 

And  vengeance  close  at  hand.  But  as  for  me, 

I  think  mine  eye  was  bright,  —  I  know  my  heart 
Laughed  inwardly,  albeit  my  body  shook. 

As  shook  those  lime-trees  when  the  moon  stole  forth 
And  caught  us  kissing.  So  I  got  me  home. 

And  ere  the  quick  sun’s  earliest  beams  had  touched 
The  top  vanes  of  the  churches,  we  were  safe : 

My  lover,  still  the  noblest  man  of  men,  — 

Giovanni  and  I ! 

You  guess  the  rest  of  the  tale  ? 
’T  was  Agostino  that  was  kissing  me 
Under  the  lime-trees.  I  had  spread  my  nets 
Warily,  promising  I  know  not  what 
Sweet  things,  and  luring  him  with  honeyed  lies. 
(Leave  a  woman  alone  for  that  !)  Poor  fool. 

I  pitied  him ;  but  what  was  I  to  do 
I  had  but  two  to  choose  from,  so  I  chose 
Giovanni,  and  hold  him  in  Verona’s  w^ls 
Safe  to  this  day,  uomo  degli  uoniini  1 


REGRET. 

Now  the  da^’s  are  all  gone  over 
Of  our  singing,  love  by  lover. 

Days  of  summer-colored  seas. 

Days  of  many  melodies. 

Now  the  nights  are  all  past  over 
Of  our  dreaming,  where  dreams  hover 
In  a  mist  of  fair  false  things. 

Nights  with  quiet  folded  wings. 

Now  the  kiss  of  child  and  mother,' 

Now  the  speech  of  sister  and  brother, 

.Are  but  with  us  as  strange  words. 

Or  old  songs  of  last  year^  bir^. 

Now  all  good  that  comes  or  goes  is 
As  the  smell  of  last  year’s  roses. 

As  the  shining  in  our  eyes 
Of  dead  summer  in  past  skies. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 
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